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They were splendid value at a guinea 
—these soft, non-irritant, distinctively smart cennanciginete 
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“ Viyella” Shirts; at the new price they are luxury shirts it TU EL 
is economy to buy. A “ Viyella” Shirt for all its lightness is NSHRINKABLE FINE TWILL FLANNEL 
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eminently serviceable—it actually improves with washing—and the " 
weight is ideal for Autumn wear. See the name-tab inside. e 
Ready to wear, or made-to-measure, in plain cream 
and smart stripes, from all first-class Shirtmakers. 
Write for patterns and interesting booklet :— 


Wim. Hollins & Co., Ltd., 157, Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C.8 
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AUSTRALIA |AUTUMN GOLFING HOLIDAY. | cenune irish TwEeDs 


oy TAILORED TO MEASURE. 
ORIENT LINE The Station Hotel, Turnberry (Ayrshire), . 


Calling at GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, is particularly well situated for a golfing holiday in the 


PORT SAID, COLOMBO, FREMANTLE, qT: : : 2 e 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY and Autumn, Winter, or Spring, the climate being usually mild, 



































The White House Tailoring Service 


has thirty years’ experience in tailor- 


BRISBANE. with a low average rainfall, and fog and snow practically ing for ladies and gentlemen by the 


og Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. unknown. The hotel is well warmed and ventilated, and simple self-measurement charts which 
Saloon Tickets interchangeable with P. and O. Line. 2 pte ’ anyone anywhere can complete. 
HOLIDAY SEA TRIPS to Spain, Riviera and Italy. provides hot and cold sea-water baths, billiard room (three | ; + | 
————— . ‘ Style, fit, and finish guaranteed. | 

MAIL SERVICE. tables), hairdressing saloon, etc. | | 

Tons. London. Toulon. Naples. a fh , 

ORVIETO 12,133 Sept.30 Oct. 6 Oct. THE GO Patterns and literature post free on request ; 
OSTERLEY 12,129 Oct. 28 Nov 3 Nov. 5 LF COURSE IS IN FINE CONDITION. | any length cut; safe delivery guaranteed. | 
ORMUZ 14,588 Nov.11 Nov. 17 Nov. 19 THE GLASGOW AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY HOTELS ARE— | Write Desk 19. 


ADDITIONAL SAILINGS. St. Enoch Station Hotel, Glasgow. Station Hotel, Dumfries. 
OMAR 11,103 Sept. 22 _ Sept. 30 | Station Hotel, Ayr. Station Hotel, Turnberry. THE WHITE HOUSE, 


ORCADES 9764 Nov. 17 _ Nov. 25 : 
: For further particul special reduce: j “R ‘ vas.) 
Managers-ANDERSON, GREEN, & CO.,LTD., Si particulars and special reduced tariff write ‘ Resident Manager. 
\ Head Office: & Fenchurch Av.,E.C.3. Branch Offices: 
14, Cockspur St.,S.W.1; No.1, Australia House,Strand ). H. THOMAS, Manager. Chief Office, Glasgow. 


THE CREST IS THE MARK OF DISTINCTION. S H O O] B R E D S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 





| PORTRUSH, CO. ANTRIM, IRELAND. | 


No Branches or Agencies. | 























; s CAVANDER’S 

) 5 pe 
<'Army Club)... 3=Movars 

j ca of Furniture and Valuables anywhere in Town, Country 


or Abroad, by a staff of thoroughly experienced men, 


CIGARETTES WAREHOUSING 


In air-tight tins. 50 for 3/2 P Peat =e 
: in specially constructed Depositories, containing Strong Room, most 
Sole Indien Agents:—PHIPSON & Co. Lid, BOMBAY. conveniently situated in Central London. Estimates G expert advice given 


nauauiry OURNVILLE COCOA meron, 


AND FLAVOUR" 
See the name ** CADBU RY *? on every piece of Chocolate 














BARCELONA SPAIN 


HOTEL COLON 


200 Rooms, with Baths, from 9 pesetas upwards. 


Now on Sale. THE SECOND Price 2/- 


oot ae Yay 66 Stu d dy D ogs 9 Port foie 


For touring—awheel or on foot—and for the links, 
se ething” eve ti , 
Avons will save you som g ry time 16 Pheted te Colewta: tvs tucet tints Oks 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM Memes coussanst Anren - 


PRICE ONE SHILLING; BY INLAND POST. I/lt 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


greatest of Elizabethan Seamen,a man 
of Devon. He won great glory for his 
Country ; inspired terror into his ene— 
mies and into his hard-pressed Country- 
men gratitude - for in June 1586 he set sail 
from Virginia with 190 Colonists bring- 
ing Tobacco and potatoes. He was build- 
ing even better than he knew, for the 
Sea-power of England “her all in all- 
ensures the freedom of the seas across 
which her ships are ever sailing with The 


THREE CASTLES 


Virginia Cigarettes 





Theres no sweeter Iobacco comes from 


Virginia and no better Brand than the 
“THREE CASTLES 


WM. Thackeray “The Virginians? 


IN 


> 


«» hree Castles” 


7— Be 





W.D. & H.O. WILLS, 
BRISTOL AND LONDON, 
“~ ¢ ENGLAND « 





4 — 50 Cigerett 





This Advertisement is issued by the Imperial Tobacco Company (Of Great Britain & frelan i) 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland and by the British- American bacco Compan sme 
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Fk FOCUS OF THE WORLD'S ATTENTION AT THE PRESENT TIME: SMYRNA-A VIEW THROUGH THE. CYPRESSES 


OF THE TURKISH CEMETERY ABOVE THE CITY. 


Disaster has once more overtaken Smyrna, as on several other occasions during 
its three thousand years of history, a chequered tale of mingled splendour and 
tragedy. It was founded by Aolian Greeks about 1100 B.C., and came success- 
ively under the rule of Lydian kings, Alexander the Great, the Roman and the 
Timur the Tartar sacked it in 1402, building there a tower 
The 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 


Byzantine Empires. 
containing a thousand skulls; and the Ottoman Turks captured it in 1424. 


j 


Turks, 
European 
Smyrna was about 


very mixed, including chiefly Greeks 
Jews, Circassians and Persians, besides the 
the population of 


modern population is arge 
munities of Armenians 
American cok Before the 
250, f than 
left. and 
and refugees 


late 
half 

occupation 
interior. 


nies. War, 


whom more were Greeks. Many European residents have 


after the Greek 


from the 


since 


lonians 


there was an influx of expatriated 
Greek was the dominant language 


Epoxy Boissonsas 
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be eee ete should protest against the pretence 
» in English magazines that American fiction is a 
thing merely to be transferred and not translated. I 
have just seen a story of which the very title was 

Che Waffle-Iron,”’” with a note warning the reader 
of the moral danger of becoming like all the other 
waffles. Does every English reader know what a 
waffle-iron is, or even what a waffle is? Has the 
waffle-iron entered his soul, and is he in serious 
spiritual danger of being permanently waffled? I 
have noted another case of a quite foreign and puzzling 
joke about an ice-box. But the overflowing of 
American phraseology and fiction into English is yet 
more obvious in other departments. It is very notable 
in the department of adventure stories. The essence 
of adventure stories, as Stevenson pointed out, is that 
the reader is himself the adventurer. He imagines 
himself sharing the combat and the 
comradeship; and I cannot imagine 








By G. K. CHESTER.TON. 


as merely humdrum, without seeing this sub-conscious 
extravagance of the humorous, will be mistaken in 
all his calculations about them. He will not under- 
stand the partnership that has made possible so many 
curious adventures in the by-ways of the world, and 
among others the creation of the adventure story. 
He will make the mistake of knowing Mr. Robinson 
without knowing Mr. Crusoe. 


Doubtless Defoe’s story was only by a sort of 
accident the ancestor of all the adventure stories for 
boys. It had many other aspects which could not 
possibly commend themselves to boys, but which were 
of great literary and historical importance, especially 
in relation to the period—purposes that were didactic 
or philosophical, or, in a somewhat sombre fashion, 
religious. Most of those who remember all about 


the teaching of popular science, and of the sincere 
though not always sufficient contemporary conceptions 
of history. I was very glad to see recently that 
Messrs. Chambers had republished one of David Ker’s 
books about war and adventure in Central Europe ; 
it was called ‘‘ O’er Tartar Deserts,”” and anyone who 
looks at it will be surprised at the points of coin- 
cidence with many of the problems of Central Europe 
to-day. The last thing that the old traveller and 
story-teller would have thought of pretending to was 
the fantastic function of the modern scientific prophet. 
The scientific profession of knowing the future seems 
to accompany the agnostic profession of knowing 
nothing. Yet there are all sorts of modern things 
in this old-fashioned book, ranging from the bold 
anticipation of so big a novelty as poison-gas down to 
a detail like the red poppies growing on the battlefield, 

as they grew on the battlefields of 

the Great War. The truth is that 





myself saying to a comrade, ‘See here, 
old alkali, you ’ll do to take along— 
you sure will.”” Heaven forbid that 
we should be thankless to the America 
of Buffalo Bill, so much more Christian 
than that of Billy Sunday; but that 
is no reason why our own native ro- 
mance of the boy who runs away to 
sea should be swamped in the romance 
of the youthful alkali who makes 
tracks to Texas. Among the most 
English things that England has lately 
lost are the sea-song and the sea-story. 
But even if the boy does not run away 
to sea, but only to field or forest, there 
is no reason why he should not still 
be national; and he need not borrow 
his very name from another nation. 


It is all the worse when we con- 
sider that England has the glory of 
having given birth to this sort of 
story. Robinson Crusoe was almost 
as influential as Rousseau in refresh- 
ing the culture of all countries with 
certain synple and naturalistic ideas. 
Indeed, French and other foreign 
writers sometimes say Robinson as 
they might say Rousseau, as meaning 
a certain romantic tradition. The 
fact is familiar to most of us in the 
one example of ‘‘ The Swiss Family 
Robinson."” But the popular, and 
especially the juvenile, journalism of 
the Continent would show many more 
examples. Our fancy would be filled 
with a flying Robinson and an am- 
phibious Robinson, a Robinson in the 
moon and a Robinson on the great 
sea-serpent. There is something to 
move our patriotic pride about that 
exceedingly commonplace and respect- 
able English surname having become 








material changes are often sufficiently 
calculable for people who have any 
sort of scientific hobby. And it was 
a mark of the old English school of 
boys’ literature that the authors were 
full of scientific hobbies. Where they 
differed from the scientific futurists of 
to-day is that they never were tor- 
mented with the sceptical fancy that 
material changes must be accom- 
panied by moral changes. The 
morality they expressed —or rather, 
assumed-—was the sane and simple 
morality which is the soul of all adven- 
tures. Adventure involves loyalty be- 
cause it involves purpose ; it involves 
courage because it involves peril; it 
involves a certain receptiveness and 
readiness to be easily pleased because 
it involves making the best of any- 
thing. The modern story-teller is dis- 
turbed with a vague evolutionary 
notion that this morality can change. 
We can only say that, if it does 
change, there will be no adventure 
stories, and probably no adventures. 


Thus a real adventure story cannot 
be made on a certain moral or im- 
moral model not uncommon in modern 
books. I mean the sort of story in 
which the hero is the villain. The 
hero need not be directly dealing in 
morality, but his own moral position 
mus* be by implication secure and 
satisfying ; for it is the whole mean 
ing of adventure that his soul is the 
fixed point in a wildly agitated world. 
Stevenson, who can be quoted so pro- 
fitably about all romance, may here 
be quoted against himself. The ad- 
ventures of the Master of Balk.ntrae 
among pirates and hunters are not 
adventures in the boy’s sense, and do 








a symbol of cut-throat conflicts and 
hairbreadth escapes. Perhaps they 
think that the English phrase ‘‘ Before 
you can say Jack Robinson” 


an allusion to the dash and rapidity of The official statement of September 16 on the Near East crisis said: ‘* It is the intention of His Majesty's 


HOLDING THE GATE OF EUROPE AGAINST POSSIBLE KEMALIST 
is itself SIR CHARLES HARINGTON, THE ALLIED COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT CONSTANTINOPLE. with James Durie as he does with 


not satisfy any boy. And that is 


ATTACK: LIEUT.-GEN. simply because he cannot sympathise 


David Balfour. And if we cannot 


the hero. Otherwise, indeed, it might Government to reinforce immediately, and, if necessary, to a considerable extent, the troops at the disposal make such romance out of the Master, 


strike the logical foreigner as uncon- 
vincing, for he could surely say Jack 
Jones before anybody could say Jack 
Robinson. Anyhow, into whatever 


the respectable Mr. Robinson has 

been before him; and he finds the 

footprint of Robinson Crusoe as Robinson Crusoe found 
the footprint of Friday. The second name of the soli- 
tary adventurer seems generally to be dropped in despair 
by the French; and, indeed, I do not think it comes 
very natural even to the English. I doubt whether 
you or | happen to remember having been introduced 
to a Dr. Crusoe, or a Colonel Crusoe, or a charming 
and vivacious Miss Crusoe., But there is something 
very characteristic of the English tradition about the 
combination of the very common and the very un- 
common name. English respectability always has a 
touch of the eccentyc, as it had in Dr. Johnson and 
many others. Most of those who were, in the old 
phrase, worthies were also in the old phrase humourists. 
Something queer is tacked on to them like a tail, as 
the queer name is tacked on to the common one in 
the story of Defoe. Anyone who treats the English 


: : Rs found him a junior Major in the Liverpools. 
dark continents and desert islands he under Lord Plumer, whom he helped to organise the attack at 
may go for his fantastic adventures, Italy. The next year he became Deputy Chief of the General Staff, and in 1920 Commander of the 


British Army of the Black Sea.[Photograph by Swaine.) 


Robinson Crusoe’s parrot and Robinson Crusoe's goat 
have probably forgotten all about the very powerful 
triad or crescendo of tragedies with which the whole 
story opens—the two divine warnings given in dark- 
ness and tempest, followed by that ultimate punish- 
ment in strange silence and the sun. That is one of 
the most artistic things in ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” yet few 
who have read it seem to remember it. I fear that 
most people think they have read *’ Robinson Crusoe ”’ 
as a novel chiefly because they have seen it as a pan- 
tomime. But though the English adventure story was 
in a sense a by-product, it was a very big product. 
It had a great many by-products of its own, apart 
from the question of literature. The books of my 
boyhood, by Manville Fenn and David Ker and Talbot 
Baines Keid, were really very interesting deposits of 
many other kinds of labour —of the love of travel, of 


~ 


of Sir Charles Harington, the Allied Commander-in-Chief at Constantinople, and orders have also been who was at least a gentleman and a 

given to the British Fleet in the Mediterranean to oppose by every means any infraction of the neutral fighter, we need hardly look for it in 

zones by the Turks, or any attempt by them to cross to the European shore.” 4 

who at fifty is the youngest Lieutenant-General in the British Army, rose to fame in the war, which ; F 
pie: : Z ance of business out of the tricks 

After two years he was Chief of Staff to the Second Army 2 saMenes © - spa 

Messines in 1917, and then followed to 


Sir Charles Haringtoa, the miserable modern attempt to make 


of hucksters and swindlers. A man 
may make excellent comedy out of the 
evasions of a rascal; but a comedy is 
a totally different conception from an 
adventure story. There must not obviously be any 
irony in an adventure story. When I read in my boy 
hood books like those of David Ker, or like those of 
Kingston and Ballantyne, they had to be read with the 
single eye with which a man sees danger, and not with 
the stereoscopic squint with which he sees incongruity. 
1 rejoiced whole - heartedly when the brave English 
sailors captured the slaver; and I was right, because 
bravery is a good thing and slavery a bad thing. With 
fuller historical knowledge, I can easily find irony in 
the incident I have come to know something about 
he English Press Gang and the English Poor Law, 
But that has nothing to do with it any more than 
sympathising with St. George against the dragon has 
to do with cruelty to crocodiles he child or the boy 
is quite right in believing that there really is a dragon 
somewhere, and that the harder he is hit the better. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PHO1OGRAPHS BY JULLIEN, RussELL, ELLiott anp Fry, Press PorRTRAIT BuREAU, C.N., AND BAYFIELD, 
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ASSEMBLY : 


PRESIDENT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS \ 
SENOR AGUSTIN EDWARDS. 





RESIGNING HIS SEE: DR. E.C.S 
GIBSON, BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 


IN PARLIAMENT SIXTEEN YEARS : THE LATE 


4 f { 
SENIOR MEMBER OF THE TRADE 
} UNION COUNCIL: MISS BONDFIELD. ‘ MR. LEWIS HASLAM, M.P. 
oe 
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THE QUEEN AS A DOCTOR OF LAWS OF ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY: HER MAJESTY (IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE FRONT ROW) IN A GROUP TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF HER VISIT. J 
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THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, WHOM KEMAL IS SAID ~~ HEADMASTER OF DULWICH COLLEGE FOR TWENTY-NINE = A MASTER AT WINCHESTER FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
} TO WISH TO DEPOSE: MOHAMMED VI. | i YEARS: THE LATE REV. A. H. GILKES. j ' YEARS: THE LATE CANON WALTER P. SMITH. 
L- — & re ant & ena a9 
Sefior Agustin Edwards is Chilean Minister to Great Britain.——Dr. Gibson, Bishop | Back row—Mrs. C. S. Drew, Lady Adam Smith, Professor M. Hay, Lady Berna 
of Gloucester, is an authority on Church history, and has been prominent at | Gordon-Lennox, Lady Caroline Gordon-Lennox, Lady Elizabeth Dewson, Sir De 


Lambeth Conferences. 
President on September 20. 
be chosen—the first woman 
M.P. (Liberal) for 
for Newport (Mon.). 


of Doctor of Laws at Aberdeen University. 


-The Trades 


to hold the 
Monmouth Boroughs from 1906 

The Queen, on September 12, 
Our photograph shows 
of the University), the 


post. 


Union Congress arranged 
It was expected that Miss Margaret Bondfield would in the 
Haslam had been 

and since that year | 
received the honorary degree the King’s colours of the Wirral Battalion 
Front 


Lewis 
19 1 8, 


the Duchess of Atholl, the Duke of Richmond (Chancellor 


Queen, Sir George Adam Smith (Principal), and the Lord Provost of Aberdeen. Canon W. P 


to elect 


its next 


Keppel, Miss Adam Smith, and Mr. A. D. B. Smith Lord Leverhulme took 
King's 
Regiment from the Garrison Church, Chester 


part 
ceremony of transferring the colours of the 13th Battalion Cheshire 
to the village church at Port Sunligh 
He is seen in the photograph emerging from the lych-gate at Christ Church carrying 
Kemal Pasha was reported to have 


Mohammed VI. 
»f Dulwich College from 1885 to 1914 


row declared for the deposition of the present Sultan of Turkey, 


The Rev. A. H 


} 
| 
} Gilkes was Headmaster 
| 


Smith was a master at Winchester from 1873 to 1901 
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INCIDENTS AT ABROAD. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RoL, C.N., Torpinc, Wip—E Wortp Pxotos, Topicat, AND 1B. 


FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK : 
























THE FIRST SEAPLANE-GLIDER: MR. GLENN CURTISS IN HIS 


MOTORLESS FLYING-BOAT. 


UNVEILED BY THE MARQUESS OF 
ROTHESAY WAR MEMORIAL. 


A PASSENGER CAR WITH CATERPILLAR WHEELS: 
VEHICLE AT THE- FRENCH ARMY MANCEUVRES. 
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“‘INFINITE RICHES IN A LITTLE ROOM"': THE 
THE LATE TSAR’'S CROWN, 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL JEWELS, INCLUDING 
HANDS OF THE BOLSHEVISTS. 


RULER OF PERSIA ON HOLIDAY 
SITTING ON THE LEFT) 


THE SHAH (IN STRAW HAT, 
A FLOWER FETE IN BIARRITZ. 
































TAKING PROPER PRECAUTIONS FOR THE SAFETY OF PASSENGERS AT SEA: BOAT-DRILL 
SHOWING SIR HARRY AND LADY LAUDER (CENTRE). 


photograph is the first ever taken of the whole collection. 
centre is the late Tsar’s crown. 


THE HOMECOMING OF SHACKLETON'S SHIP: THE ‘“*QUEST"' ENTERING CAWSAND BAY 


ITS RETURN FROM THE SOUTH, 


The French Army Manceuvres took place in Brittany, at the camp of Coetquidan, 


from September type of motor-car, 


The men in the photograph are Soviet Treasure 
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rough ground, was used.— 
to 230 men of the town who fell in the war, was unveiled on September 16 by 
-—-The first flight in a seaplane-glider was made recently 
by Mr. Glenn Curtiss, the well-known American airman, over Long Island Sound, 
His machine, which is built of duraluminium, was towed 
The Russian crown jewels, now in the hands 
of the Bolshevists, are valued (in American currency) at sixty billion dollars. 


Fund Administrators, with M. Farberger, a French jewel expert (standing second 
from left), and peasant guards wearing smocks. 
ship, the “* Quest,"’ arrived in Cawsand Bay, Plymouth, on September 15. 
The Cunard Company has 
structed its commanders to carry out boat-drill as soon as possible after leaving 
Attendance of passengers is voluntary, but the drill is a precaution for 
their safety in case of accident. 


Ernest Shackleton’s 
the Marquess of Bute.— 


next day she left 


ge 


to a start by a fast motor-boat. 
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ORDERED TO THE DARDANELLES : SHIPS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY STEPHEN CRIBB (SOUTHSEA). 















Sha Third Light Cruiser 

Squadron, which forms 
part of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
consists of H.M.S. ** Cardiff ”’ 
(the flag-ship), ‘‘ Calypso,”’ 
*GCareaqcco, ©~“ Césteur, 
“* Ceres,” and ** Concord.” 
We illustrate one of each type. 
The ‘‘ Cardiff is a sister ship 














H M.S. ‘Cardiff’? and 
* ‘ Ceres" have a_ dis- 
placement of 4190 tons, and 
carry five 6-inch guns and 
eight torpedo - tubes. The 
** Calypso "’ and the ‘*‘ Caradoc ”’ 
displace 4120 tons, and their 
armament includes five 6-inch 
guns agd eight torpedo-tubes. 








of the ‘‘Ceres,” the ‘‘ Calypso ”’ 


The ‘‘Concord’’ and *‘ Centaur”’ 











‘Concord "’ of the ‘‘ Centaur.” 


aa (3750 tons) carry five 6-inch 





of the ‘‘ Caradoc,’’ and the aan, 
: OF THE THIRD LIGHT CRUISER SQUADRON, MEDITERRANEAN FLEET: H.MS. “CONCORD,” guns and two torpedo-tubes. 
A SISTER SHIP OF H.M.S. “ CENTAUR.” j N 
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THE FLAG-SHIP OF THE THIRD LIGHT CRUISER SQUADRON IN THE bs 
MEDITERRANEAN: H.M.S. “‘CARDIFF,’’ A SISTER SHIP OF THE “CERES.” i 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF SHIP IN THE THIRD LIGHT CRUISER SQUADRON, 
MEDITERRANEAN : H.M.S. “CALYPSO,’’ A SISTER SHIP OF THE “CARADOC.” 
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HE “Iron Duke,'~ which left Smyrna on 
September 14, was Admiral Jellicoe’s 
flag-ship of the Grand Fleet at the Battle of 
Jutland, and is now the flag-ship of the Medi- 
terranean Fleet. She was laid down in January 
1912, and completed in March 1914. She is 
a sister ship of the Dreadnoughts ‘‘ Benbow," 
** Marlborough,’ and ‘‘ Emperor of India."’ 
Their displacement is 25,000 tons, and their 
length over all is 622} ft. They carry a com- 
plement of 955-1022 men. Their heavier 
armament includes ten 13.5-inch guns, twelve 
6-inch guns, and four torpedo-tubes. The 
capital ships of the Mediterranean Fleet com- 
prise the Fourth Battle Squadron, consisting 
of the Dreadnoughts “ Iron Duke,”’ ‘‘ Benbow,” 
*“ King George V." and ‘* Marlborough,” 
together with two battle-ships carrying only 
three-fifths of their complements, the ‘* Ajax ” 
and ‘ Centurion,"’ which are both sister ships 
of the ‘‘ King George V."’ Besides the destroyer 
flotilla mentioned below, the fleet includes gun- 











boats, mine-sweepers, and an aircraft-carrier. 











THE FLAG-SHIP OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET: THE DREADNOUGHT H.M.S. “IRON DUKE” 
(JELLICOE’S FLAG-SHIP AT JUTLAND), WHICH WAS RECENTLY AT SMYRNA. Hf 
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| ia addition to the capital ships and cruisers 
enumerated above, the Mediterranean 
Fleet includes the Seventh Destroyer Flotilla, 
consisting of 19 ships and a reserve division — 
of 4 ships. Some of them were employed in 
rescuing refugees at Smyrna. Mr. G. Ward 
Price writes. ‘‘ Too great credit cannot be 
paid to the cool and efficient thoroughness 
with which the British colony were taken off 
by the British Mediterranean Fleet under the 
command of Admiral Sir Osmond de Beauvoir 
Brock and the staff of the Consulate-General, 
headed by Sir Henry Lamb. The British 
residents, many of whom were Cypriotes and 
Maltese unable to speak English, changed 
their minds several times about wanting to 
leave, but the final rush to get away was 
handled so effectively that no one remained 
behind except a few individuals living in the 
suburbs who obstinately refused to go. 
Besides Smyrna, every port round the coast 
where it was thought possible that British 
































A SISTER SHIP OF THE BATTLE-SHIPS “ AJAX" AND “CENTURION,’’ ALSO IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


FLEET: H.MS. “KING GEORGE V." 











r subjects might be found was visited by a 
destroyer.” 
[ After the capture of Smyrna, the British Government took immediate steps to 


protect the Dardanelles. The official statement issued on September 16 said: 
“Orders have been given to the British Fleet in the Mediterranean to oppose by 
every means any infraction of the neutral zones by the Turks, or any attempt 
by them to cross to the European shore,"’ We illustrate above typical ships of 
each class of battle-ships and light cruisers compcsing the Mediterranean Fleet, 


the full strength of which is indicated above in the notes adjoining the photo- 
graphs The Mediterranean Fleet is under the command of Admiral Sir Osmond 
de Beauvoir Brock, whose flag-ship is the “Iron Duke."’ It was reported that, 
at the Cabinet meeting held on September 19, Ministers declared that they were 
satisfied that the Kemalist Turks could be prevented by naval action alone from 
crossing into Europe. 
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THE FALL OF SMYRNA: THE ENTRY OF THE TURKISH -? CAV. 
a 
e 
DRAWN EY WwW. R. S.S 
~ 
e 
Li 
eX 
* RIDING QUIETLY ALONG THE QUAYS,” AS ADVISED BY A BRITISH OFFICER, WHO HELD{| THEM UI 
A first-hand account of the entry of the Turks into Smyrna was supplied to a ‘‘ Times’ correspondent by a British resident, Mr. Wallace, who, after getting a continues M1 
his family away, served in the ‘‘ Iron Duke" as a member of the Naval Reserve ‘“* The first Turks, he said, ‘‘ rode at noon on Saturday (September 7) exhausted, t' 
rcund the ‘ Point’ near the Smyrna-Aidin railway station. They galloped in with drawn sabres and revolvers ready, presenting a most swashbuckling appear- >» almost anim: 
ance Suddenly a white-uniformed figure held up a hand, for all the world like a London policeman They reined up. It was Captain Thesiger, R.N of On Septembe 
H.M.S. ‘ King George V.,’ who informed the Turks that the Greeks had gone, and advised them to restore confidence by riding quietly along the quays. Theit ; thousands w 
officer agreed.’ Afterwards, however, there was looting and killing in the Armenian quarter, and then came the fire. ‘‘ By the afternoon of the 138th,’ U arrangements 
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IRKISH ‘} CAVALRY BEFORE THE BURNING OF THE TOWN. 


” 
DRAWN BEY Ww. RK. S&S. STOTT. 
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eX : 
O HELD| THEM UP LIKE A POLICEMAN: TURKISH CAVALRY ENTERING SMYRNA; AND REFUGEES. 
ter getting if continues Mr. Wallace, ‘‘ everyone was desperately but vainly fighting the flames. I never saw a more tragic sight than the refugees. Starving, dazed, and 
er g j . , ; 
ytember 9) exhausted, they had lost even the capacity for panic. They sat herded together, often in the way of the flames, and, if ordered to move, obeyed with 
ng appear- » almost animal docility, their eyes only expressing their despair and fatigue As the fire drove them towards the sea they crowded the whole sea front. 
R N., of On September 14 the Admiral gave orders that the agreement not to take any refugees on board British ships could no longer be considered binding, ar 
iys. Their i thousands were taken off with the consent of the Turks, who took no measures to protect the refugees and simply let them congregate on the quays. Ou 
the 13th,’ arrangements were splendid.’’—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.—C.R.} 
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THE APPEAL TO THE DOMINIONS: “HALLOWED SOIL” IN GALLIPOLI. 


Crown CoryvriGHT PHOTOGRAPH. 


By Courtesy of THe ImpertaL Wark Museum, PHoToGRaPHic SECTION, 




















“SOIL HALLOWED BY IMMORTAL MEMORIES OF THE ANZACS,” WHICH THE DOMINIONS HAVE BEEN INVITED TO SHARE 
IN DEFENDING: A LONELY GRAVEYARD AT 


In view of the Kemalist menace to the Dardanelles, the British Government 
naturally felt that the Dominions would like to share, if necessary, in the defence 
of territory where their troops, especially those of Australia and New Zealand, 
fought with such heroism during the war. The official statement issued on the 


loth said: ‘His Majesty's Government have also communicated with the 
Dominions . . . inviting them to be represented by contingents in the defence of 
interests for which they have already made enormous sacrifices, and of soil which 


ANZAC, AMONG THE HILLS OF GALLIPOLI. 


is hallowed by immortal memories of the Anzacs."’ Later, in a telegram to the 
Premiers of Australia and New Zealand, Mr. Lloyd George said: ‘* Your prompt 
response ... has been received here with enthusiasm. The Empire cannot consent 
to sacrifice the results of the gallant struggle and final victory of its sons in the 
Fastern theatre.'’ It was reported on the 18th that the French forces in the Chanak 
zone on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, had been transferred to the European 
side, in order to “obviate all incident'’ between French and Turkish troops. 
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THE MAN WHO HAS SET THE NEAR EAST ABLAZE: KEMAL PASHA. 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT TCHANKAYA BY Mug. Bertug Georce Gouuis. 
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‘ 
THE STRONG MAN OF TURKISH NATIONALISM WHO BROUGHT ABOUT THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST: 
he { MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA (IN CIVILIAN DRESS), WITH ISMET PASHA, ONE OF HIS GENERALS. 
t ‘ é . 4 7 
. The result of Kemal Pasha’s victory over the Greeks and his occupation of Smyrna High Commissioner at Smyrna, that he considered his Government in a state of 
he > was ' set the Near East ablaze, causing rumours of wars in the Balkans and of war with Britain, but afterwards to have modified the statement officially, to the 
ak B iseietes co-operation with the Turks, imperilling the Dardanelles, and bringing effect that relations were not hostile but ‘* suspended.” Meanwhile, the British 
an the Allied Powers face to face with a situation of grave danger For a time it sovernment took energetic steps to protect the Dardanelles and Constantin ple. 
sitit u oe Fore whether Kemal Pasha would demand that the Allies should quit Kemal Pasha first became prominent, during the late war, as an army leader 
Ss nce I Lf ? m 
f Constantinople and the Straits, or would pursue a more moderate policy and enter in Gallipoli, and later served in Palestine. After the Armistice he was made 
nto negotiations. He was reported to have told Sir Harry Lamb, acting British Inspector-General of the Turkish Army in Asia Minor. 











SINCE “DESTROYED BY A GIGANTIC FIRE”: SMYRNA—THE|! FLIG 
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GUARDED BY A DETACHMENT OF ALLIED MARINES: PILES OF BAGGAGE BELONGING TO GREEK REFUGEES 
ON THE QUAYSIDE AT SMYRNA. ‘ 
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SAID TO HAVE BEEN DESTROYED IN THE GpeaT FIRE: TH 
SMYRNA—SOLDIERS AND A EUROPEAN womAN REFUGEE 
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SINCE REDUCED TO ASHES IN THE FIRE WHICH DESTROYED THE GREATER PART OF THE CITY: 
THE GREEK QUARTER OF SMYRNA. 






































IN THE TURKISH QUARTER, WHICH WAS REPORTED NOT TO HAVE SUFFERED IN THE FIRE: IN THE CENTRAL TRADING QUARTER OF SMYRNA (CAMELS THAT H. 
A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN SMYRNA. ON AT A WAREHOUSE, oF LOCAL PROD 
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As a sequel’ to its capture by the Turks, Smyrna has suffered a terrible calamity. In a despatch, dated September 14, and written on board the “ Iron j 





Duke,” lying off the city, Mr. G. Ward Price said: ‘‘ Smyrna has been practically destroyed by a gigantic firé which wiped out during the night all the town | \ Regen les 
except the poor Turkish quarters on the hill at the back and on the extreme fringe at the north towards the point. . . . Worst of all, from the densely war-ship. H 
packed mob of many thousands of refugees huddled on the narrow quay, between the advancing fiery death behind and the deep water in front, come con- | > i Mee 4 
tinuously such frantic screaming of sheer terror as can be heard miles away.’ The fire was reported to have been accompanied by massacres, and one witness, . 


refugees who 
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~THE|! FLIGHT OF REFUGEES ; STREET SCENES; TURKISH IRREGULARS. 
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THE EXODUS FROM SMYRNA ON THE APPROACH OF THE TURKISH ARMY: REFUGEES SITTING ON BAGGAGE 
IN A BOAT IN THE HARBOUR. 
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NESTROYED IN THE GREAT FIRE: THE BRITISH CONSULATE AT 
AND A EUROPEAN WOMAN REFUGEE (ON LEFT). 
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THE TURKISH CRESCENT IN SMYRNA: A BAND OF IRREGULARS, WITH THEIR FLAGS, PARADING A STREET 
AND WELCOMED BY TURKISH INHABITANTS. 
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Pe — 

ER OF SMYRNA = CAMELS THAT HAVE BROUGHT CARPETS FROM BRUSA, ty IN THE GREEK QUARTER, SAID TO HAVE BEEN TOTALLY DESTROYED IN THE FIRE: A TYPICAL STREET 

T A WAREHOUSE oF LOCAL PRODUCTS. Z IN THE MOST PROSPEROUS PART OF SMYRNA, BEFORE ITS CAPTURE. 

- ¢ 

he ‘* Iron i a member of the American Relief Committee, gave the number of victims as at least 120,000 up to September 14. Other accounts said that the number had 

the town | ’ been exaggerated, and mentioned that the British Consul-General, Sir Harry Lamb, who was reported to have been murdered, had gone on board a British 

e densely j , war-ship His wife and daughter arrived safely at Malta on the 1Sth in the British hospital ship ‘‘ Maine.’ Sir Harry Lamb later reported that all the British 
: } : ; : aaa ai Norwz and Belgium. Most of the Greek 

ome con in Smyrna were believed to have got away. The Consulates were all destroyed by the fire except those of Spain, Norway, elgiu ° r 


e witness, refugees who managed to escape were taken to various Greek islands, and some to Athens. The damage to the city has been estimated at £15,000,000. 
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WHERE THE ALLIES ARE ACTING TOGETHER: GUARDING CONSTANTINOPLE. 





ITALIAN FORCES TAKING PART IN THE DEFENCE OF THE CHATALJA LINES: 


A DETACHMENT WITH THEIR FLAG. 





























BRITISH FORCES ON THE CHATALJA LINES: A PARTY OF MACHINE-GUNNERS 
FORTIFYING AN ADVANCED POST. 





























FRENCH COLONIAL’ FORCES ON THE CHATALJA LINES: SPAHIS ON THE WAY 
TO AN ADVANCED POST. 





FRENCH COLONIAL TROOPS PROTECTING THE FRONTIER: SENEGALESE MACHINE- 
GUNNERS AND FRENCH OFFICERS. 
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WITH THE BRITISH FORCES ON THE CHATALJA LINES: A BRITISH 
SENTRY ON DUTY, BESIDE A WAR TOMBSTONE, 


These photographs of Allied troops holding the famous Chatalja Lines, some 
25 miles west of Constantinople, are of special interest just now in view of the 
rumoured disagreement among the Allies as to the steps that should be taken 
to counteract the Kemalist menace to the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. The 
official Governmen, statement issued on September 16, after referring to ‘' the 
approach of the Kemalist forces to Constantinople and the Dardanelles,”’ said that 
““the demands put forward by the Angora Government if assented to, 
involve nothing less than the entire loss of the whole results of the victory over 





A BRITISH OBSERVATION-POST ON THE CHATALJA LINES: AT WORK WITH A HELIOGRAPH 


AND TELESCOPE. 


Turkey in the late war. That the Allies should be driven out of Constan- 
tinople by the forces of Mustapha Kemal would be an event of the most disastrous 


character. . . . His Majesty’s Government have addressed themselves to the other 
Great Powers with whom they have been acting, and who jointly with them are 
associated in the defence of Constantinople and the neutral zones. . . . They 


have also communicated with the Dominions, inviting them to be represented by 
contingents in the defence of interests for which they have already made enormous 
sacrifices, and of soil which is hallowed by immortal memories of the Anzacs.” 
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REFUGEES BETWEEN FIRE AND WATER: THE TRAGEDY OF SMYRNA. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY €.N 







































SOME OF THE FIRST TURKISH TROOPS TO ENTER SMYRNA: CAVALRY MARCHING ALONG THE QUAYSIDE PAST HUDDLED GROUPS OF GREEK 
REFUGEES AND THEIR BAGGAGE--SHOWING A BRITISH WAR-SHIP IN THE BACKGROUND. 
































WHERE MANY OF THEM WERE LATER TRAPPED BETWEEN THE BURNING BUILDINGS AND THE DEEP WATERS OF THE HARBOUR : 
THE PITIABLE .PLIGHT OF REFUGEES ON THE QUAYSIDE AT SMYRNA, SEEKING TO ESCAPE BY BOAT. 


The first accounts of the plight of the refugees at Smyrna after its capture | approached the harbour, their position was terrible. ‘* There were ghastly scenes 
by the Kemalist Turks, and during the subsequent fire which destroyed most of } on the quays,"’ says a “ Times’ correspondent, ‘‘ where thousands of refugees were 
the city, formed a tale of horror. The quayside was thronged with dense’ crowds huddled at the water's edge, under a rain of sparks and cinders."" The captain 
awaiting a chance to escape. Although many were taken off in boats and con- of an American ship that took 1800 refugees to the Pirgwus said that “his last 
veyed on board ship to Athens or the Greek islands, many less fortunate remained vision of the town was a mass of flames, while the cries and screams of the 
behind, ‘‘ herded together inside a cordon of Turkish regulars, while searchlights terrified people crowding the quay only a few yards from the burning buildings 


of foreign war-ships in the harbour played upon them."" As the fire in the city were audible when the ship was upwards of a mile away.” 
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ai bb has exhausted itself to prove that 

Shakespeare had a practical knowledge of nearly 
every profession and trade under the sun, and 
occasionally the expository effort has spilled over into 
absurdity. But there is one craft, and that the 
oldest of all, where the ground for the assumption is 
fairly secure, for the poet’s references to flowers and 
gardening have a frequency and an intimacy that he 
displays in regard to no other occupation. He handles 
flowers and floriculture as though he loved them, and 
his allusions seem to be part of'the fibre of his being. 
A little literature of the subject has been gathering 
since the early sixties of last century, and is still 
growing. Within the last year or two this special 
study has had a most interesting practical outcome, 
as readers of this Journal are aware from a series of 
illustrations, published a few months ago, of the re- 
modelled Shakespeare Garden at Stratford-on-Avon. 


. 


The first writers to specialise in this branch of 
Shakespeare lore were chary of assum- 
ing that the poet. actually practised 





By J. D. SYMON. 


he saw in the hedgerows and woods of Warwickshire, 
or in his own or his friends’ gardens.’’ He never 
introduced a flower or plant or tree merely for rhetorical 
effect : ‘‘ they all come before us, when they do come, 
in the most natural way, as if the particular flower 
named was the only one that could be named on that 
occasion.”” As regards practice, both Smith and 
Ellacombe insist in particular upon the minute 
accuracy of Shakespeare’s knowledge of pruning as 
shown in “ Richard II.,” Act 11., scene 4. ‘‘ No 
one,” says Smith, ‘‘ could have so written who had 
not mastered the principles of scientific management 
of fruit trees’’; and Ellacombe says, ‘‘ The passage 
would almost tempt us to say that Shakespeare was 
a gardener by profession. . . . I think we may safely 
say that he was no mere ’prentice hand in the use of 
the pruning knife.” 


Grindon’s ‘Shakespeare Flora’’ was published at 
Manchester in 1883. Beisly’s title, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
Garden,” was used again in 1903 by the Rev. J. 





of the scheme for forming an Elizabethan Garden in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Greate Garden.’’ The former banal 
lay-out of the New Place ground dated from the 
sixties of last century, when the site was purchased 
by subscription and dedicated to the use and enjoy- 
ment of Shakespeare’s countrymen for ever. So it 
remained until 1919, although Sir Sidney Lee had 
already planted the little garden attached to the 
Birthplace with Elizabethan flowers, and had been 
intending, for some years before the war, to under- 
take something similar in the garden qf New Place. 
In 1919 the scheme was set afoot, and the Trustees 
issued a public appeal for co-operation. The response 
was gratifying, and the Royal Family were foremost 
among the contributors. 


From the gardens of all the royal palaces gifts of 
flowers such as grew in them when Shakespeare visited 
them have been sent to Stratford-on-Avon. Similar 
gifts have come from historic houses and castles which 

the poet had visited or had known; but 
possibly the most piquant of all the 





gardening. J. R. Wise, in ‘“ Shake- 
speare, his Birthplace ’’ (1861) is against 
such theorising. He supposes that no 
one would wish to prove from the 
soliloquy in ‘“‘ Henry VI.” that Shake- 
speare was either a farmer or a shep- 
herd; and, while he emphasises the 
dramatist’s love for nature and _ his 
knowledge of country scenes, and cites 
many passages about flowers, he is 
careful not to assume that Shakespeare 
was himself even an amateur gardener. 
In 1864 Sidney Beisly published “‘ Shake- 
speare’s Garden, or the Plants and 
Flowers named in his Works Described 
and Defined,’’ but nowhere does he 
suggest that the poet himself tilled the 
soil. The first approach to such a 
theory occurs in a pamphlet published 
in 1870 by Charles Roach Smith, ‘‘ The 
Rural Life of Shakespeare, as Illus- 
trated by his Works.’’ Smith does 
not, however, go further than saying 
that the poet ‘‘ shows such a deep in- 
sight into country customs and pur- 
suits, such an intimate knowledge, in- 
deed, of horticultural processes and 
the business of the farm, that I feel I 
am compelled to believe that he must 
have passed much of his youth in the 
country, in gardens and in _ farm- 
houses. . . . Hitherto, of the hundreds 
who have written on Shakespe.2, not 
one has ever noticed and recorded the 
remarkable facts and their bearing to 
which I now draw attention.”’ This is 
a little unfair to Wise, who, although 
not nearly so elaborate as Smith, cer- 
tainly made the point of Shakespeare’s 
“wonderful faithfulness of detail in all 
his drawings of nature,” and his pene- 
tration ‘‘of the open secret of the uni- 
verse hid beneath each flower.”” In a 
later pamphlet Mr. Roach Smith went 
so far as to say, “‘ It may be concluded 
that Shakespeare himself was attached 
to gardening and was practically ex- 
perienced in it.’ 








offerings is that sent from Gorhambury 
by Lord Verulam— 


Flowers from Bacon’s Garden to Shake- 
speare’s Garden—another conclusive proof 
that Bacon was Shakespeare, or that Shake- 
speare, or another man of the same name, 
was really Bacon, and that the ‘“ Stratford 
player,” the owner of the Greate Garden 
there, wrote for Bacon the famous essay 
on ‘‘ Gardens,” falsely attributed to the 
author of the ‘“‘ Novum Organum.” 


Nor is this the only Baconian finger 
in the pie. The Trustees have decided 
to form a wild bank or heath, as Bacon 
advised. This occurs at the eastern or 
lower end, where the aim has been to 
carry out, so far as the space available 
admits, Bacon’s idea (see ‘‘ Of Gardens ’’) 
of ‘‘a heath or desert, in the going 
forth, framed, as much as may be, to a 
natural wildness.’’ Here have already 
been planted most of the flowers and 
herbs mentioned by Shakespeare in his 
writings, and here, it is hoped, every 
species known in his time will eventually 
find a place. 


. . . . . 


Mr. Law, losing no chance of en- 
forcing critical orthodoxy, draws in 
passing a neat contrast between Per- 
dita’s exquisite flower speech and 
Bacon’s ‘‘somewhat arid enumeration 
of the seasonal succession of flowering 
plants.”” He points out that the essay 
‘‘ Of Gardens’ appeared exactly twelve 
months after the production of “A 
Winter’s Tale ’”’ at Court, and he fancies 
he hears in the philosopher’s dry cata- 
logue echoes of the Shakespearean verse. 
That is as may be, but the point about 
aridity is useful, for the absence of 
poetical feeling in Bacon’s writings is 
an argument against his being Shake- 
speare that seems to render all others 
superfluous. 








The Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe, an 
Oriel man, Vicar of Bitton in Gloucester- 


AUTHOR OF 


shire, and an _ enthusiastic gardener, Fire” in 1904 


“ 


boldly claimed Shakespeare as a 
fellow-labourer.”” He did not, it is 
true, believe that he was a_ professed 
gardener; still less that he was a 
brother botanist in the scientific sense of the term. 
But he claimed the poet as equally with himself a 
lover of flowers and of gardening, one ‘“‘ who did 
not content himself with simply looking and then 
passing on, but who tried to find out something of 
the inner meaning of the beauties he saw, and to 
carry away with him some of the lessons they were 
doubtless meant to teach.” 


Mr. Ellacombe worked out his subject in his 
exhaustive and most delightful book, ‘‘ The Plant Lore 
and Garden Craft of Shakespeare,”’ published in 1878 
at Exeter. The papers had originally appeared in the 
Garden, between March and September of the previous 
year. The author noted that one especial pleasure 
of studying Shakespeare's plant-lore arises from the 
thoroughly English character of his descriptions. The 
plants and flowers mentioned in the plays are “ thor- 
oughly English plants that, with very few exc eptions, 


biography, philosophy, and criticism. 


“THE NEW IDEALISM”: MISS MAY SINCLAIR, NOVELIST, ESSAYIST, 


AND POET—A NOTABLE NEW PORTRAIT. 


Miss May Sinclair, who is a native of Cheshire, first naue a success with her novel “ The Divine 
She has published many other stories, as well as poems and books of travel, 
Her latest volume, which came out a few weeks ago, is 


“The New Idealism” (Macmillan). 


Photograph by Dr. Henry B. Goodwin, F.R.P.S., of Stockholm, the well-known Swedish Photographer. 


Harvey Bloom for his:pleasant little book issued by 
Messrs. Methuen. The work is arranged as a horti- 
cultural year beginning appropriately with April, the 
poet’s month, and bringing in the quotations and 
comments according to their season. The author 
attempts no theories as to the poet’s practical acquaint- 
ance with gardening craft, but he gives illustrations 
of the gardens at the Birthplace and at New Place, 
Stratford-on-Avon, as they appeared at the time his 
book was published. 


Yet a third time the title ‘‘ SHAKESPEARE’S 
GARDEN ”’ is to be found on a little book. This new 
work, issued by Messrs. Selwyn and Blount (3s. 6d.), 
comes from the pen of Mr. Ernest Law, C.B., one of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Trustees. The author, who is 
“pretty sure’’ that the poet’s garden was “ one of 
his greatest delights,’’ brings the history of the garden 
at New Place down to date, and describes the progress 


The essential part of the recon- 
struction is the ‘‘ Knott” Garden, 
an invariable adjunct to every house 
of importance in Shakespeare’s time. 
What the Knott Garden will be like 
when it is finished is already familiar 
to our readers from Mr. Forestier’s 
double-page drawing, on the reproduction of which 
in the book Mr. Law relies as a complete ex- 
planation. ‘It is,” he says, “ better than any 
amount of wordy description.”” The whole is 
modelled on the designs and views shown in con- 
temporary books on _ gardening, and for every 
feature there is unimpeachable warrant. Here again 
Bacon’s advice has been followed: ‘‘ The garden is 
best to be square, encompassed on all four sides 
with a stately arched hedge, the arches on pillars 
of carpenter’s work, of some ten foot high, and six 
foot broad.”” There is a dwarf wall of old-fashioned 
bricks, hand-made, sun-dried, sand-finished, all of 
proper authority, not technical only; for here Mr. Law 
might very well have quoted, had his space permitted, 
that line from ‘‘ Measure for Measure ’’—‘' He hath a 
garden circummur’d with brick.” 

A slender and, perhaps, a slight booklet to run 
away with a whole page, but its interest and its 
bookshelf kindred may be sufficient excuse. 
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A LINER AS A “LEE” FOR RESCUE-BOATS: FINE BRITISH SEAMANSHIP. 


DRAWN BY C. E. TURNER FROM INFORMATION GIVEN BY CAPTAIN E, W. DAY, OF THE “ KINFAUNS CASTLE.” 





—.& TURN: 


PROTECT THEM: A LIFEBOAT FROM THE “KINFAUNS 
TS AMID RAGING SEAS. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THEIR SHIP, SKILFULLY MANCEUVRED TO 


CASTLE” RESCUING SURVIVORS OF THE “HAMMONIA,” AND ASSISTING WATER-LOGGED BOA 
give this aid to one of her lifeboats. A very strong N.E. gale 


into position to 
ly difficult. After reaching Southampton 


and heavy seas made the work extreme 
with 385 survivors, Captain Day said: * When we arrived on the scene, boats 


made from information given by Captain E. W. Day, the commander of the ere turned upside down and people were drowning on all sides. . . . The 
British. ship. As each boat picked up survivors from the water, or rendered captain (of the ‘ Hammonia’) wished to abandon the ship and I sent six boats to 
** Kinfauns Castle "’ took up position his assistance. . . . My officers and crew set about the work of rescue in a manner 
that made me very proud of them."'—{Copyrighted in the Unsted Siales and Canada.—C.R.} 


The drawing illustrates the heroism and efficiency of the rescue-work performed 
by the boats of the Union Castle liner ‘‘ Kinfauns Castle” at the wreck of the 
German liner “* Hammonia” (illustrated in our issue of September 16), and was 


assistance to people in water-logged boats, the 
on the weather side of the operation “to make a lee.” The liner is shown steaming 
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IVILISATION, as Europe interprets it, has laid 

its withering hand on the Andamans, and the 
natives have been blighted by its touch. In some- 
thing less than fifty years the population of the North 
Andaman has been reduced to about 27 per cent. of 
its former volume, and the populations of the Middle 
Andaman and South Andaman to about 18 per cent. 
“As the tribes in the south were the first to come 
into contact with the Settlement, their numbers have 
diminished more rapidly than those of the northern 
tribes. It is probable that in another fifty years the 
natives of the Great Andaman tribes will be extinct.” 
That is what comes of tinkering with nature, for there 
is little doubt that the falling off is due in considerable 
measure to the alien occupation. The ‘‘ European 
disease ’’ was introduced to the South Andaman tribes 


Za Che 


RED PAINT, SCARIFICATION, AND HUMAN BONES: 





his chest. The bark of two trees called (in A ka-Jert) 
tip and Jaro is crushed and moistened and rubbed over 
a sick man’s body. The leaves of a plant called pare 
are crushed with water, and the infusion is drunk by 
persons suffering from diarrhoea and abdominal pains. 
A creeper called korotli is crushed and tied round a 
limb in cases of snake-bite. The seeds of the Entada 
scandens are heated in the fire and applied (while hot) 
to such wounds as that from the tusk of a boar.” 
Animals and animal substances also have magical 
powers——bees’-wax, for instance, and, especially, black 
bees'-wax. ‘In a case of pleurisy black bees’-wax 
was heated until it was soft, and then smeared over 
the man’s chest. Bees’-wax is believed to keep away 
the spirits of the forest. 
“Tf a man be bitten by a snake and the snake be 
killed, it is skinned and the 











inner surface of the skin is 
applied to the wound. A 
hiccough is supposed to be 
the result of inadvertently 
swallowing a tree lizard, 
whose call rather resembles 
the sound of a person hic- 
coughing. 

“ The condition popularly 
called ‘ pins and needles,’ or 
described as an arm or leg 
‘ going to sleep,’ is believed 
by the Andamanese to be 
due to the bite of a rat. 
If a man wakes up in the 
night with one of his limbs 
benumbed in this way, he be- 
lieves that a rat has bitten 
him while he slept.’’ The 
bite of a civet-cat is thought 
to account for cramp. 

The flesh, particularly 
the fat, of the flying fox is 
credited with the cure of 








SHAKING THEIR FORMER ENEMIES: THE PEACE-MAKING DANCE OF THE NORTH 


ANDAMAN. 


The Andamanese do not appear to have been great fighters, and a stand-up battle between two 
The whole art of punishing the enemy was to surprise, kill 

A feud might extend over years. 
Part of the peace-dance was a reciprocal shaking between the former opponents. 


By Courtesy of the Author and of the Publishers, 


factions seems to have been unknown. 
one or two, and retreat, and so continue. 


Reproduced from “ The Andaman Islanders” ; 
the Cambridge University Press. 


in 1870 or thereabouts, and has spread among all the 
Great Andaman tribes, excluding the hostile Jarawa. 
Convicts from Madras brought measles in 1877; and 
influenza has been imported to add to the troubles. 
““ While the death-rate among the friendly Andamanese 
has been enormously increased, the birth-rate has at 
the same time fallen almost to.nothing. . ... A birth 
is a rare occurrence, and of the children born few 
survive infancy.” 

A thousand pities the islanders were not allowed 
to tread their time-worn paths. Their cumbersome 
and curious medical methods were very far from being 
ours--many of our illnesses were unknown to them— 
but at least they were suited to the mentality of 
those for whom they were prescribed, and they were 
allied to food laws proved beneficial by long trial. 
Faith must have played its Coué-istic part in many a 
cure! Red ochre is a potent agent: ‘* Yellow ochre, 
which is found in pockets in many parts of the islands, 
is collected and burnt, when it turns red, and the 
powder so obtained is either used by itself or is made 
into a paint with pig or turtle fat. The powder is 
mixed with water and taken internally. Red paint 
is applied to the throat and chest for coughs and colds 
and sore throats, and round the ear for ear-ache, 
When a man feels unwell he often smears red paint 
on his upper lip just below his nostrils. In this way, 
the natives say, the ‘smell’ of the paint cures his 
sickness. The paint is sometimes used as a dressing 
for wounds or centipede bites... . 

“A common remedy for sickness of different kinds 
is a small tree called gugma in Aka-bea. .. . The leaves 
of this tree are made into a bed for the patient to lie 
upon, They are also crushed and rubbed over the 
patient's body, or he is made to inhale the odour of 
the crushed leaves.’’ Once more the smell weaves the 
spell. 

“Another remedy is a species of Alpinia. The 
leaves and stems of this plant are chewed and the juice 
swallowed for certain ailments."’ Further: ‘‘ Magical 
qualities are attributed to a number of plants that have 
not been botanically identified. Thus the leeves of a 
small tree called tare in Aka-Jeru are crushed and 
moistened with water, and rubbed over the body as 
a remedy for illness. A strip of bark from the same 
tree is tied round the chest of a man with a pain in 

** The Andaman Islanders: A Study in Social Anthropology.” 
By A. R. Brown, M.A. Illustrated, 


408. net), 


(Cambridge University Press ; 


rheumatism, which is 
brought about when it 
attacks the legs, so it is 
agreed, by the native habit 
of preparing the fibre of 
the A nadendron paniculatum 
by scraping it on the thigh. 
“ During this process, they 
say, the ‘smell’ of the plant 
enters the thigh and is the cause of rheumatic or 
sciatic pains.” 

More drastic—a relative several times removed of 
the bleeding and leeching of the barber-surgeon days— 
is treatment by cutting. ‘‘ The part of the body that 
is the seat of pain is scarified, as the forehead for head- 
aches, the cheek for toothache. A number of very 
small incisions are made in the skin close together 
with a sharp flake of quartz 


It was ended ceremonially. 


Best of the Book 


“*MEDICINE” 





ANDAMANS.* 


IN THE 


it belonged. The other bones are also preserved 
The limb bones are generally painted with red paint 
and white clay and are kept in the roof of the hut 
They are not treasured as much as the skull and jaw, 
and are often mislaid. The other bones are 
made into strings, such bones as those of the hand and 
foot being used as they are, while ribs and vertebra 
are broken up into pieces of convenient size. The 
bones or pieces of bone are attached to a length of 
rope by means of thread, and the string thus pro- 
duced is often ornamented with the dried, yellow 
skin of the Dendrobium and with shells. The whole 
is covered with red paint. These strings of bone are 
worn as cures for and preventives of illness. If a 
man has a headache, for instance, he will attach one 
of the strings round his head.” 

The same thing is done with the skeletal remains 
of certain animais. ‘‘ Formerly the Andamanese 
preserved the skulls of all large animals such as pigs 
turtle and dugong. At the present day they no longer 
preserve the skulls of pigs, giving as their reason 
that owing to the dogs obtained from Furopeans 
they now have little difficulty in killing pigs; but 
they still preserve the skulls of dugongs, and a fair 
proportion of the skulls of turtle. The Jarawa still 
seem to preserve with great care the skulls of all the 
pigs they kill, going to the pains of enclosing each 
one in a case of basket-work.’’ Such animal bones 
are also utilised in magic. 

Mr. Brown’s argument as to the reasons for venera- 
ting bones is of moment. “ All that is left of him who 
was once a source of strength to the community, 
who had once—-as it is here expressed—a social value, 
are his bones, his name, and the memory of him that 
his friends retain. By the end of the period 
of mourning the painful feelings aroused by the 
death have died down, so that the dead man is now 
the object only of memories that are pleasant, or. 
at the worst, bitter-sweet. The bones, then, arc 
visible evidences of the fact that the society has 
recovered from the disruptive shock of the death, and 
this is why they are dug up as soon as the recovery 
is complete, or rather in order to complete it, and 
are thereafter treasured. It should now be cleat 
why the Andamanese attribute to the bones of dead 
persons the power to protect them from unseen 
dangers. Like the bones of animals that have been 
eaten, they are visible and wearable signs of past 
dangers overcome through the protective action of 
the society itself, and are therefore a guarantee of 
similar protection in the future.” 

So much for a minute fraction of Mr. Brown’s 
notable contribution to social anthropology, a part of the 
results of patient research carried out in the Andaman 
Islands in 1906-1908, and a work finished in 1914, but 
unpublished until now owing to the war. The book as 
a whole cannot but be of the greatest value to ethnolog- 
ists. It is most thorough, and it covers ground hitherto 





or glass. The incisions are 
just deep enough to cut 
through the skin and cause 
a little blood to ooze out, 
but not so deep as to pro- 
duce a flow of blood. The 
operation is the work of 
women. It is probably 
more frequently used than 
any other remedy except red 
paint and human bones.” 
And human bones rank 
very high. At the end of 
mourning, for example, the 
bones of the dead man or 
woman are dug up, or are 
removed from the _ burial 
tree, usually by the men 
who disposed of the body, 
who exercise over them the 
national ability to weep at 
will. The bones are then 
washed in the sea or a creek 
and taken back to camp. 














“ Here they are received by 
the women, who weep over 
them in their turn. The 
skull and jawbone are de- 
corated with red paint and 
white clay, and each separ- 
ately has a band of orna- 
mental netting attached to 
it so that it may be worn around the neck. Addi- 
tional ornament is frequently added in the form of 
strings of dentalium or other shells. The skulls and 
jawbones of deceased relatives are preserved for a long 
time, and are worn round the neck either in front or 
behind. Like all their other possessions, these 
relics are lent or exchanged, passing from one person 
to another, until sometimes a skull may be found in 
the possession of a man who does not know to whom 


Reproduced from “‘ The Andaman Islanders.” 


TREASURING THE BONES OF A RELATIVE: AN ANDAMAN GIRL WEARING HER 


SISTER'S SKULL. 


As is told in our review, it is the custom of the Andaman Islanders to treasure the bones of tne 
dead, to which certain magical properties are attributed. 


Bones, red paint, and scarification are th: 
most popular “ medicines.” 

By Courtesy of the Author and of the Publishers, 
the Cambridge University Press. 


little broken. Its chapters are: ‘‘ The Social Organisa 
tion,” “‘ Cerefhonial Customs,”’ ‘‘ Religious and Magica 
Beliefs,” “‘ Myths and Legends,” ‘‘ The Interpretation ot 
Andamanese Customs and Beliefs : Ceremonial,” ‘‘ Th: 
Interpretation of Andamanese Customs and Beliefs 

Myths and Legends,”’ and, in Appendices, ‘‘ The Tec} 

nical Culture of the Andaman Islanders,”’ and “ Tl 
Spelling of Andamanese Words.”’ Each is excellent 

repaying in full the labour expended E.H.G 
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LINER’S LAND-LIKE “ BUILDINGS.” 


PAINTING BY C. E. TURNER, MADE SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
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ROMAN LUXURY ABOARD A GIANT LINER CROSSING THE ATLANTIC: A SWIMMING-BATH MODELLED ON THAT 


OF POMPEII, BUILT OF TILES AND MARBLE, 


he interior of the largest modern liners has more the air of a palatial building 


on land than of a ship. A case in point is the architecture of the public rooms 
aboard such vessels as the great White Star liner ‘* Majestic ”’ formerly the 
‘* Bismarck ’ and the Cunarder ‘‘ Berengaria’’ (formerly the “ Imperator "’ which 
were illustrated in our issue of May 13 last A spacious swimming-bath is a 


both these ships That shown above (in the “ Berengaria ’ is modelled 


feature of 
It is 64 ft 


on an example preserved at Pompeii, of the days of Roman luxury 


WITH MASSIVE PILLARS AND GLASS ROOF. 


long, by 41 ft. wide, and is constructed of tiles and marble, with mosaic work and 
fittings of bronze Round the sides is a colonnade of massive pillars, supporting 


a glass roof which rises to the height of three decks above the bottom of the tank 


Over the dressing-rooms is a wide upper gallery for spectators. A continuous 
supply of fresh water enters the bath from a cascade at one end The depth is 
graduated, and at the deep end is just over 9 ft There is a similar swimming- 
bath in the ‘* Majestic Drawing ¢ righted in the Us i and Canada.—C.R.)} 
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A GREEN GLOW OF ANGER FROM DISTURBED ANIMALCULA 


FROM THE PAINTING BY {CHARLES FEARS, 


IN THE ELEMENT WHERE LIGHT, NOT SOUND, EXPRESSES EMOTIONS: A DISPLAY OF PHOQSPHORESC 


‘‘ Phosphorus,’’ writes our artist, in a note on this picture, ‘is said to be a minute living body which, when disturbed, literally glows with anger. . . . Some which flies ove 
say the insect is hatched on sand-banks at low tide, when the temperature is high and the sun blazes strong, the next tide floating it off ; but that presumption animalcule call 
is surely wrong, for you get it im winter, and it is not a surface matter at all. The artist, when sailing his yacht past Cape Gris Nez one night, dropped creatures,’’ he 


the lead to take a sounding. The lead went down fathom after fathom, leaving a blazing green trail as it sank. On foggy nights, when phosphorus is about, and vocal sour 


the bow wave of a vessel shining green where it foams may be detected long before the ship herself looms up. On dirty nights, as a ship plunges, on the spray the power of | 
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ANIMABCULA ? THE MYSTERY OF MARINE PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


k ; 
THE PAINTI ; BY |CHARI ES T EARS, R Osh 


OF PHOQSPHORESCENCE IN THE THAMES ESTUARY WHEN FISHERMEN WERE HAULING IN A NET. 


Some which flies over her is a shower 
animalcule called Noctiluca, 
dropped creatures,’’ he writes, ‘‘commt 
about and vocal sounds. But marine organ! 


yn the spray the power of producing light where, 
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HUNTING IN THE GREAT WHITE NORTH: BY CANOE AND SNOW-SHOE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR HemiING. By Courtesy oF “ COUNTRY LirE,”” New YORK. 














































































































































































wer 
4 
2 
ahead. Sometimes the water would leap over 
the gunwales and come aboard with a savage i 
hiss. . . . It was dangerous work, for if a S? 
canoe became inclined across the current, 
even to the slightest degree, it might be rolled EC ow 
over and over, like a barrel descending an Edw 
incline. Dangerous work it was, but it was Fren 
interesting to see how powerfully the Indians tende 
propelled their canoes, how skilfully they 
guided them, and how adroitly even the 
little children handled their paddles.’’ During 
an account of the actual hunting expedition, 
Mr. Heming describes an exciting encounter 
with a wolf. ‘Late in the afternoon,’’ he 
writes, ‘(as we were approaching a wolf- 
trap, Oo-koo-hoo, who was leading the way, 
[Continued in Box 3. 
A “SMOKE’S REST’? EN ROUTE: A CANOE- 
LOAD OF INDIAN HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS ) 
TELLING STORIES IN VIVID VERNACULAR. 
; 
j 
1 
| > aetelabeoe in the great northland of Canada 
was vividly described and pictured by 
Mr. Arthur Heming in our New York contem- 
porary ‘‘ Country Life,’’ by whose courtesy we 
give these illustrations. The expedition travelled 660 
to the hunting-grounds by canoe, through lake pai 
and river, and after camping for the winter set 7 
out on snow-shoes. ‘‘ While ascending the 
river,’’ he writes, ‘‘ we encountered a series of 
rapids that extended for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. . . . Working with might and main, 
the paddlers would force the canoe gradually hes 7 
(Continued in Box 2, with t 
seisrn teeta -asitaneseetaamemansel taste | 
On 
in this 
ee EN TONG es Pa shall c 
‘ “THE "BACK OF THE AXE DESCENDED ball-ro 
a ON THE WOLF’'S HEAD"': A NARROW large Cc 
saisisieediaiees eee by pa 
the Ov 
it, and 
r Th 
and ca 
adorne 
side is 
in a sl} 
a great 
in fold 
ene boroug 
i s ] campai 
| suddenly stopped and gazed ahead. A large the fo 
; wolf was lying in the snow, evidently pre- scape é 
; tending to be dead, and the hunter drew his | tapestr 
axe and moved forward. As we came near, never I 
the beast rose up with bristling hair, champing | with if 
fangs, and savage growl. As the hunter Duke's 
raised his axe the wolf suddenly crouched, | The 
and, with its eyes flashing with rage, sprang 1 nothing 
for Oo-koo-hoo’s throat. He had no time j the tap 
to draw back, but luckily his aim was true: | , the Pa 
; the back of the axe descended on the wolf's \ quetted 
head, and it fell dead.’’ Oo-koo-hoc himself | (and f 
was a picturesque and interesting character. i other rm 
| | The author thus describes their first meeting : } beauty 
| ‘My purpose was to make arrangements to | The 
spend the winter with the Indians in the | and Ré¢ 
[Continued Celow. } hued o 
ess se naaacnaiiaed curtains 
has a | 
A by the 
5 | old vel 
“ POWERFULLY THE INDIANS PROPELLED = i\e AS 
THEIR CANOES AND SKILFULLY GUIDED [4 |/® the wir 
THEM’?: ASCENDING RAPIDS, a 1} is Louis 
— : - table, a 
known 
t drawers 
Pe ee in gold 
forest, and Factor Mackenzic informed me the é eive ole and sur 
The Owl -was coming to the Fort rag pry dies 8 yo aoe es otnet lndien tribes on Hudson Bay, on the Churchill, the Peace, the Athabasca, Louis t 
hunting party the best for me to j The Fac , aeugS 0-koo hoo’s and the Slave Rivers, and even on the faraway Mackenzie, and was a master at In t 
re A SS ee ae —— 1e gga further added that Oo-koo-hoo the game. I had not long to wait before Oo-koo-hoo appeared. One could see are twi 
district, but in his yout : prey “iit nae _— of the best canoemen in that by the merest glance at his remarkably pleasant yet thoroughly clever face, that The boc 
: youth he had been a great traveller, as he had hunted with he was all his name implied, a wise, dignified old gentleman.” 
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A STUDY IN THE ART OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 
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THE BEAUTY OR THE LONDON HOME: «& 








No. II.—SIR_ PHILIP SASSOON’S PARK LANE HOUSE IN THE FRENCH STYLE. 


IR PHILIP SASSOON’S house is a large one in 
Park Lane, practically facing Dorchester House. 

It was bought by Sir Philip’s father, the late Sir 
Edward Sassoon, and was more or less rebuilt by a 
French architect. The late Lady Sassoon superin- 
tended its redecoration and furnishing. Sir Philip 


instead of in the ordinary way, and this because they 
are a collection specially chosen for their bindings. 
Some are from the Royal Libraries of France, rich 
in fleurs-de-lys and crowned ‘ L’s,”’ and are very 
beautiful. The rest of the room is filled, though not 
overcrowded, with gems of art in the shape of pieces 
of furniture 
and orna- 





ra > 











ments. 


NO... 255; 
Park Lane, 
has a_ large 
white marble 
hall, entered 
by a_ porch, 
and a smaller 
white-marble- 
paved hall. 
The big hall 
is suitably 
bare and 
stately ; a big 
white marble 
staircase runs 
from it and 
divides _half- 
way into two; 
there is an 
intricate iron 
balustrade. 

Looking 
up the stair- 
way, one no- 
tices at once 
a beautiful 
mirror gallery 
which faces 








WITH A BEAUTIFUL OLD PERSIAN CARPET, AND A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
TAPESTRY HUNTING SCENE: THE LIBRARY OF SIR_ PHILIP SASSOON’S HOUSE, 
25, PARK LANE 
Exclusive Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 


has again largely refurnished it, bit by bit, filling it 
with treasures, each a very definite expression of his 
taste in art. 

One generally begins by describing the hall, but, 
in this case, one of the rooms is so arresting that it 
shall come first. This room, which, together with the 
ball-room, opens off the big first-floor landing, is the’ 
large drawing-room, or Boiserie Room, and is reached 
by passing through a beautiful little room called 
the Oval Drawing-Room. Sir Philip has just finished 
it, and of its kind it is practically perfect. 

The walls are covered with magnificent panelling 
and carvings in oak of a natural colour, which once 
adorned the walls of a French chateau. Down one 
side is a row of long windows, and opposite to them, 
in a shallow but wide alcove in the panelling, hangs 
a great piece of tapestry. It is loosely hung, slightly 
in folds, and represents the famous Duke of Marl- 
borough with a background depicting his victorious 
campaigns —- the big mounted figures of generals in 
the foreground and a wonderful perspective land- 
scape and ranks of soldiers in the background. This 
tapestry belongs to a set at Blenheim ; it apparently 
never hung there, but is supposed to have been made 
with its fellows, which are there, to celebrate the 
Duke’s campaigns. 

The Boiserie Room is essentially light; there is 
nothing gloomy about it. The panelling is very light ; 
the tapestry is light ; and plenty of light comes from 
the Park through the tall windows on to the par- 
quetted floor, which has down the centre a time- 
(and foot-) mellowed Ispahan carpet. There are 
other rugs, but that is the main one, a thing of much 
beauty and great value. 

The chairs in the room are of the Louis Quatorze 
and Régence periods, and are covered with bright- 
hued old crimson-and-blue velvet. The window 
curtains are of old crimson velvet. Sir Philip Sassoon 
has a great admiration for fabrics faded and worn 
by the passing of centuries, and this very beautiful 
old velvet comes from the palazzos of Italy. 

At right-angles to the wall, and between two of 
the windows, stands a remarkable writing-table. It 
is Louis Seize lacquer and ormolu. At the end of the 
table, and an attachment to it, is a kind of cabinet 
known as a cartonier, half-a-dozen despatch-box 
drawers for filing, each with its use inscribed on it 
in gold lettering—on one is ‘‘ Trésorie Nationale ” 
and surmounted by a clock. It belonged to Mollien, 
Louis the Sixteenth’s chancellor 

In the long wall of panelling facing the windows, 
are two tall and very shallow bookcase alcoves. 
The books contained in them stand facing the room, 


down it. This 
is the idea of 
Sir Philip. 
There was 
originally a 
solid wall be- 
hind the staircase, and in this he cut three arches 
so as to make a gallery, the wall of which is formed 
of black mirror glass arranged in perspective. The 
result is most unusual, and it is these mirrors 
which first arrest the eye when entering the hall. 

Over the hall mantelpiece hangs a full-length oil 
painting, and at the opposite side stand two six-foot 
pedestals of old African marble surmounted by urns. 
On the left of 


Lord Taunton. The house and the garden ir 
which stand the King and the gardener have not 
been identified. 

Then there is a small Orpen interior of the Bu 'serie 
Room before redecoration, and a large Cuyp i+ 
scape. On a small table is a large globe, supporte: 
by a boxwood figure of Atlas. It is Dutch, and the 
special point about it is the beautiful, rich, soft blue 
of the globe 

One notices again the owner’s love of old stuffs 
in the time-dimmed damask table-cloth on a central 
table, frayed and worn, with an almost ragged 
edge. 

On the opposite side of the hall is a room known 
as the boudoir, and from this opens the dining-room 
by double doors which slide, not swing, back. The 
boudoir, like the rest of the house, is in French stvle 
Louis Seize, to be exact Round the wall hang oil 
paintings, two of them Hoppners, and on an easel 
stands a Sargent drawing of Lady Rocksavage. In 
cabinets on either side of the fireplace is a collection 
of the most lovely Sévres china, one cabinet containing 
blue and the other green. 

Over the doorway leading to the dining-room 1s 
a Gobelins /ambrequin, and on the dining-room side 
of the door is another. 

The dining-room is a very large room, the same 
size and shape as the Boiserie Room above it. Around 
the wall hangs Gobelins tapestry, and the carpet is 
an Oriental one, with a predominating faint pinky 
shade. In the centre stands a very small dining- 
table —the fashion of ultra-small dinner-tables in 
great houses is really extraordinary. This table is of 
porphyry, with a Louis Seize pedestal base 

At the farther end of the room are two five-foot 
Oriental jars, very old and very beautiful. There 
are other jars more or less similar in the library 

On the first floor, the landing is big, the size of the 
marble hall beneath. It is in parquet, and has in it a 
suite of French sofas and arm-chairs covered with a 
crimson damask. Over the mantelpiece is a_ full- 
length portrait of the late Lady Sassoon, by Sargent, 
a very remarkable study in all black 

The ball-room leads off this landing near the fire 
place. At the moment it is in a transitory state, but 
Sir Philip means in time to redecorate it, though it 
is in use at present when occasion demands. It has 
various great pieces of tapestry hanging on its walls 
until it has been decided what to do with them 

Opposite to the ball-room is the oval drawing- 
room, previously mentioned. It is panelled in oak 
with gilded enrichments, and on the floor are priceless 





the hall is the 
library, on the 
floor of which 
is the most 
beautiful old 
Persian car- 
pet, of 2 
mauve __—ihue, 
with blue in 
the pattern. 
Facing the 
window stands 
a big French 
writing table ; 
and on two 
of the walls, 
that facing 
the window 
and that 
facing the fire- 
place, are 
great tapes- 
tries, one a 
Gobelins and 
the other a 
seventeenth- 
century 
French hunt- 
ing-scene. 
There is a 


























very interest- 
ing picture in 
this room, the 
subject of 
which is 
Charles II. receiving from the hand cf the royal 
gardener the first pineapple grown in England The 
painting is by Danckerts, the Dutch artist, who was 
invited to England by Charles and employed by him 
in painting pictures of the royal palaces. Horace 
Walpole describes the picture; it was then in the 
possession of Mr. Pennicott, Vicar of Long Ditton 
from 1758 to 1811, and was given by him to Walpole 
In time it became one of the large art collection of 


SHOWING TREASURES OF BOOK-BINDING, SOME FROM THE ROYAL LIBRARIES OF FRANCE 
A CORNER OF THE LARGE DRAWING-ROOM (OR BOISERIE ROOM) WITH EXQUISITE FURNITURE 
AND OBJETS D'ART. 


Ispahan rugs. Among the pictures are a Keynolds 
and a Velasquez 

The reception or state rooms are quite alone 
and apart from the rest of the great house. One's 
general impression is of perfect taste and _ priceless 
art treasures, not overcrowded, and brought together 


by someone who loved each one individually. There 
is also—what is so important—any amount of spac¢ 
and light and colour. E. H.-5 
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EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN 
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THE WHITE MARBLE ENTRANCE HALL. wo WITH A 





SHOWING TWO OF THE GOBELINS TAPESTRIES ON THE WALLS, AND THE SMALL PORPHYRY OPENING INTO A SMALLER HALL: 


TABLE WITH LOUIS SEIZE PEDESTAL: THE DINING-ROOM AT 25, PARK LANE. “SUITABLY BARE AND STATELY.” 


J“ 














WITH SARGENT’S ALL-BLACK PORTRAIT OF THE LATE LADY SASSOON OVER THE MANTELPIECE, MAGNIFICENT OAK PANELLING, ISPAHAN CARPET, A WALL TAPESTRY OF 
AND FRENCH SOFA AND CHAIRS IN CRIMSON DAMASK: THE UPPER LANDING. QUATORZE AND REGENCE CHAIRS: THE BOISERIE ROOM 





We continue here the series of illustrated articles dealing with beautifui London houses, begun in our issue of September 16 with a description of Lady Islington’s Adam and Régence 
house in Portman Square, The subject this week is Sir Philip Sassoon’s London home at 25, Park Lane, described in the article on page 469. Sir Philip is Parliamentary one a Gobel 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, and his Kent seat at Lympne has been the scene of important political gatherings. Regarding the rooms illustrated above, the dining-room. 
writer of our article says: ‘* The walls of the Boiserie Room (or Large Drawing- Room) are covered with magnificent panelling and carvings in oak which once adorned the eenel stands 


walls of a French chateau. In an alcove . .. hangs a great piece of tapestry, representing the famous Duke of Marlborough. . . The chairs are of the Louis Quatorze a Gobelins i. 
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RANCE HALL. xen 





ARPET, A WALL 
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PHILIP SASSOON’S FRENCH AND ORIENTAL TREASURES. 


’ FoR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws.” 
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WITH A GOBELINS TAPESTRY ON THE END WALL, AND A FRENCH | A VISTA EFFECT: THE OVAL DRAWING- ROOM, WITH ITS VELASQUEZ (A PORTRAIT OF 
PHILIP IV.) AND ISPAHAN RUGS, OPENING INTO THE LARGE DRAWING-ROOM (OR BOISERIE ROOM), 


WRITING-TABLE: THE LIBRARY. J | 


TAPESTRY OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, AND LOUIS ANOTHER VISTA EFFECT: THE BOUDOIR (CONTAINING HOPPNERS AND SARGENT’S DRAWING 
BOISERIE ROOM (OR LARGE DRAWING-ROOM). OF LADY ROCKSAVAGE, AND SEVRES CHINA) OPENING INTO THE DINING-ROOM. 


and Régence periods. .. . 
one a Gobelins and the other a seventeenth-century French hunting scene. 
The boudoir, like the rest of the house, is in French style—Louis Seize, to be exact. 
In cabinets on either side of the fireplace is.most lovely Sévres china. 
Among the pictures are a Reynolds and a Velasquez.’ 


On the opposite side of the hall is a room known as the boudoir, 
dining-room. Round the wall hang oil paintings, two of them Hoppners, and on 


easel stands a Sargent drawing of Lady Rocksavage. 
Opposite the ball-room is the Oval Drawing-Room, with priceless Ispahan rugs. 


a Gobelins lambrequin. 


On the left of the hall is the library, on the floor of which is a most beautiful old Persian carpet, and on two of the walls are great tapestries, 
and from this opens the 


Over the doorway leading to the dining-room is 


“a 
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Che World of the Cheatre 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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BOVE the average !’’ said a colleague in passing. 

That is exactly what I felt, and it indicates 

that our hopes were not entirely realised. ‘‘ Secrets,”’ 
by Rudolf Besier and Miss Edginton—to whom we 
owe “ Kultur at Home,” one of the best war-dramas 


‘“*SECRETS.”— ‘BODY AND SOUL.” 


with just that touch of humour which, in a disappointed 

career, draws the frontier-line between resignation and 
bitterness 

To return to the play, I would call it a collection 

of pleasant prints, such as are found on the walls of 

nice suburban people in parlours where 








respectability vies with sentiment. It 
began, when the prologue (with a little 
needless sex-discussion in the room ad- 
jacent to the sick man’s bed) was over, 
exceedingly well. The scene in the 
Porchester Terrace sanctum of sweet 
sixteen was as faithful a picture of a 
Forsytian interior as we found in the 
pages of the novelists of those days. 
Whether the young lady would have had 
the pluck to allow her lover to enter her 
chamber through the respectable window 
of Porchester Terrace, whether (in 1865) 
she would have allowed him to lend a 
hand at disrobing, is debatable. How- 
ever, we accepted that for the sake of 
atmosphere, and Miss Compton; but 
when anon we came to Canada, and had 
a shack-scene with plenty of gunfire and 
a sentimental doctor tending an ailing 
baby, we were a little disconcerted. These 
scenes are always unconvincing unless 
you are a patron of Miss Dell. So we 
hoped for more reality in the next act, 
and when it came it was merely the 
reality of the theatre. From life’s point 
of view, the whole scene—the visit of 
the mistress who came to ask the wife 
to be a party to the divorce in which 
her husband would be a co-respondent 
(the notion is almost farcical !), the un- 
ruffled goodness of the wife-—was wrong. 
You may carry it through on the stage 
on the crest of sentimentality, but it 
does not hold water. If people do such 











ACTUAL COSTUME WORN BY 
POSED AS 


IN THE 
THORNDIKE AS CHARLES L., 


drama ‘“‘Charles I., 
Ellen Terry, was eagerly awaited 


extant—-is a “ Milestones "’ play, but not a peer of 
“Milestones.”” If it has a long life (and I think it 
will have, for sentiment and sentimentality com- 
bined are capital selling commodities), it will be 
mainly due to Miss Fay Compton’s portrayals of a 
woman of over seventy, in retrospect of sixteen, of 
twenty, and with a big leap of the mid-forties, to 
wind up--where her stage career began-—in the sick- 
room of the prologue, where the old lady was awaiting 
the crisis in her husband’s grave illness. Miss Comp- 
ton differentiates these phases of life with immense 
skill, aided and abetted by the dressmaker and the 
perruquier, who this time should have been named 
on the programme, for they are important collabora- 
tors in wonderful make-belief. At her first appearance, 
one was not at all sure that this grand, venerable dame 
was the beautiful actress we all knew. Nor was it a 
mere outward transformation. As the play _pro- 
ceeded we were carried away in admiration for Miss 
Compton's power to merge herself into her charac- 
terisations: as the young girl she was a living print of 
the ‘sixties; as the upper middle-class matron of 
the ‘eighties she was again exquisitely, composedly, 
conventionally of the period. Had she displayed in 
the epilogue the emotional power that vibrates 
audiences, I would have said, without fear of exag- 
geration, it was a great performance—-whereas, in 
reality, it remains a grand effort, promising growing 
emotional heights as the years go on. As the husband 
whom we behold in -youth, manhood, middle-age, 
and ‘ ancient "’ of career, Mr. Leon Quartermaine was 
not as happily placed as usual ; he was at his best in 
the shack-scene, when the young couple, after their 
clopement, had settled as ranchers, and were beleaguered 
by jealous competitors. Here he was virile and power- 
ful. But as the young clerk who induced his employer's 
daughter to share his fate, his youth was assumed, 
and later on he seemed uncomfortable 
in the frock-coat of stodginess—-a hero of romance 
coerced into the good behaviour of the drawing- 
room. In a generally excellent cast, the outstanding 
performance was the pathetic figure of the maiden 
aunt of Miss Louise Hampton—lifelike and intense, 


not credible ; 


IRVING: MR. 
IN VAN DYCK’S PORTRAIT. 
The revival at the Ambassadors Theatre (arranged for the 2Ist), of W. G. Wills’s 
” made famous at the Lyceum by Henry Irving and Miss 
It was first produced on September 28, 1872, 
ran for 180 nights, and remained in Irving's répertoire to the end of his career 
His son, H. B. Irving, revived it at the Shaftesbury Theatre in 1909. On its 
original production there was much controversy cover the dramatist’s treatment 
of the character of Cromwell, now played by Mr. H. St. Barbe West. 
King, Mr. Russell Thorndike wears the same clothes worn by Henry Irving. In 
the photograph he is posed to represent Van Dyck’s portrait of Charles I., in the 
National Gallery.--{Photographic Study by C. Pollard Crowther, F.R.P.S.} 


things as the mistress did, the wife would 
speedily ring the bell, and not leave the 
task a little later to the husband, who 
at this moment proved that 
he was not quite the gentle- 


RUSSELL 






































central idea is not strong enough to carry on a long 
spun-out action maintained, not by real interest 
but by incidents and his ready flow of jest, often 
amusing and caustic, more often too facile to be funny 
It is quite possible that in a smaller, more intime 
theatre, the play would have gone better ; even “ The 
sreat Adventure,” I imagine, would have been fairly 
lost in a large playhouse, although Henry Ainley 
alone would have sufficed to hold the strings together 
But ‘‘ Body and Soul” has no Ainley as wire-puller, 
and there is not enough body in the play to fill in 
the absence of soul. It is what may be termed a 
“Card ’”’ play, and all it relates is how a clever little 
ex-schoolmistress from the North, now mongering 
typewriters, gets the better of a Society lady whose 
doings, sayings, eccentricities are grist to the daily 
mills of picture papers—even her boudoir, quaint 
mixture of Futurism, Cubism, and other “isms ”’ 
of a waggish brush, would furnish material for a 
daily ‘“‘stunt.’”’ We studied it during four of five 
scenes in perplexity, with tired eyes for our pains 

To set the action in motion there is a kind of 
Count X, here a Mr. Procopo, who bamboozles linnet- 
headed ladies into the belief that it is in his power 
to effect exchange of personalities. And on this 
trick the whole comedy is based—-the little girl from 
the North soi-disant submits to his passes of hands and 
becomes the Society lady, feigns complete submission, 
and then cleverly plays ducks and drakes with her alter 
ego, who had grand plans of social reforms and, in 
the end, lost a little fortune in war bonds bestowed 
against her will on an infirmary at Burslem. In 
itself, the transformation idea might be very amusing, 
but it is realised all too obviously and at such length 
that, after the very first scene, which is capital, we 
find the game scarcely worth the candle. Of course, 
it would not be a Bennett play if it were not illuminated 
with satire and lines one would like to quote, but, 
withal, the real impression was that this time a 
probably entertaining book had been dismembered 
and remoulded for stage purposes, and that in the 
process something was evolved that did not hold weti 
together, was décousu—loose at the seams, as the 
French call it, when they don’t know quite what tu 





man he seemed. Ina liaison 
between people of the world, 
Chapter A is urbanity guand- 
méme, and what we saw here 
almost justified the word 
‘‘cad ” with which the mis- 
tress heard his declaration 
that he did not intend to 
marry her. However, these contempla- 
tions run, perhaps, a little deeper than 
the play intended to delve. In the sense 
of the theatre, it is above the average, 
in parts very well written ; and for people 
who love the spirit of the ballad there 
is a feast in waiting. 


As the 


First of all, a wish for good luck to 
London’s latest theatre, the Regent, 
erstwhile the Euston Palace of Varie- 
ties! In its excellent position, and under 
the spirited guidance of Mr. Nigel Play- 
fair, who with ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ”’ 
has turned a so-called unhappy house into 
a treasure trove, the Regent is sure to 
hold its own, provided the right kind 
of entertainment is devised for the 
population of all sorts and conditions of 
men who live in the North, or float 
townwards from the great Midland 
terminus. By nature and location, the 
Regent should become the Adelphi—old 
form—of ex-Central London. Melodrama 
or very broad farce is the staple dish 
which has made fame and fortune for 
playhouses similarly situated in the busy- 














bee quarters of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 
When it comes to the working-man’s 
taste, all European nations are of the 
same mentality. It is the dramatic that 
pays, and humour drastic—the kinema 
houses are there to prove it. The greater 
the thrill, the louder the laugh, the higher the tide. 

Now, at the Regent, Mr. Playfair being associated 
with Mr. Arnold Bennett, the choice naturally fell 
on a play from the latter’s prolific pen. It was of 
good augury; but when it came to the test, ‘ Body 
and Soul” seemed not to be quite the right fare for 
this huge theatre, nor did it show Mr. Bennett in 
happy vein. Somehow, latterly, Mr. Bennett has 
lost his sureness of grip: his plays amble, and the 





IN A CHARACTER THAT CAUSED CONTROVERSY: MR. H. ST. BARBE 
WEST AS CROMWELL IN WILLS’S “CHARLES I.,” REVIVED AT THE 


AMBASSADORS. 
Photographic Study by C. Pollard Crowther, F.R.P.S. 


make of a play. Perhaps the acting had something 
to do with it. It was generally deliberate, sometimes 
uncertain of memorising ; and among the cast, Miss 
Nan Marriott Watson stood out for her clever, nimbly- 
conceived and executed study of the little girl from 
the North, who was as ‘cute as you make them and 
a match for the grand lady of Mayfair, whose vague 
mind was pitched and tossed by the merciless whims 
of vogue. 
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LIVING CHINOISERIE ON THE STAGE: “EAST OF SUEZ” ATMOSPHERE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY STAGE Puoro. Co. 
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WHERE EAST MEETS WEST: CHINESE CHAFFERERS, AMERICAN WATCHES, AND EUROPEAN VISITORS: THE REALISTIC OPENING SCENE 
OF “EAST OF SUEZ,” AT HIS MAJESTY’S—‘‘A STREET IN PEKING.” 
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REAL CHINAMEN IN “EAST OF SUEZ” TO CREATE ATMOSPHERE AND LOCAL COLOUR: WORSHIPPERS AT ‘ THE TEMPLE OF FIDELITY 
AND VIRTUOUS INCLINATION ''—(ON LEFT) MISS MARIE AULT AS THE AMAH; (RIGHT) MISS MEGGIE ALBANESI AS DAISY. 


On the other hand, Mr. A. B Walkley considers that in “ East of Suez,” the 


The fact that a number of real Chinamen appear in “ East of Suez,’’ Mr. Somerset 
invaluable contribution to the 


has raised an interesting con- | Chinamen are ‘an integral part of the play; an 







Maugham's ‘new play at His Majesty's Theatre, 
troversy, partly from the artistic point of view, and partly from that of unem- | artistic effect.”’ They do not play leading parts, and their presence, along with 
ployed British players who regard their exclusion as a grievance. Mr. G. K. | the realistic settings, such as that of the opening scene, a street in Peking, and 
Chesterton discussed the subject in his “ Note-Book"’ article in our last issue (for | the temple scene, is designed to reproduce the atmosphere and local colour of 





September 16), contending strongly that such realism is inartistic, and ridiculing China. The street scene shows a mixed crowd of natives and Europeans and 


the possible application of the principle to all plays with foreign characters. 






the incongruity of American advertisements on Chinese shops. 
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PARIS NIGHTS: HOW SOCIETY AMUSES ITSELF IN THE GAY CITY. 


a 
DRAWINGS BY RENE LELONG. 


A VISION OF VANISHED GLORIES AT VERSAILLES IN A FAIRYLAND OF FIRE AND WATER: DANCING A MINUET IN WATTEAU COSTUME AT THE BASSIN DE NEPTUNE 
AMID FIREWORKS AND FOUNTAINS DURING A FETE DE NUIT. 





THE NEW PHASE OF YVETTE GUILBERT: A TWELFTH-CENTURY TROUBADOUR 
SONG AND DANCE BY HER RELIGIOUS THEATRE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


We illustrate here, in drawings by that well-known French artist, M. René 
Lelong, some novel types of entertainment recently provided for the amusement 
of Paris. The Société des Fétes de Versailles arranged that the fountains in the 
park should play every Sunday during the summer, and that once a fortnight 
there should be a féte de nuit of the kind shown in the top illustration. It 
represents the dancing of a minuet in the days of Watteau and Fragonard, with 
a firework display in the background. These spectacles have proved exceedingly 
popular. The left-hand drawing below illustrates the new phase of the art of 
Mme. Yvette Guilbert, the famous disewse, who has just brought to Paris the 








FAMOUS DANCERS IN AN OPEN-AIR CHARITY PERFORMANCE FOR THE WOUNDED : 
CHOPIN’S “SUITE DE DANCES” AT THE CERCLE INTERALLIE. 


Religious Theatre of the Middle Ages which she established in the United States. 
It has nearly 800 pupils there, some of whom have come to Paris with her. 
They study and present mystery and miracle plays, and old French songs and 
dances, from the time of the troubadours up to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and they design and make their own costumes. Mme. Guilbert has 
developed her new scheme with the greatest enthusiasm. The third drawing 
shows an open-air entertainment, in which the Corps de Ballet of the Opéra 
and leading Russian dancers appeared, on behalf of the Maison du Grand 
Mutilé.—{Drawings Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.—C.R.) 
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BUCHANAN’S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 






THERE 1s NOTHING OF FINER QUALITY wor or SUCH GOOD VALUE 








“BLACK & WHITE’ 


OBTAINABLE. 


The Largest Stocks of fine old matured Scotch Malt Whiskies are held by Messrs. 





James Buchanan and Co. Ltd. and'Associated Companies. This enables them to maintain a 


Blend of the highest standard of quality both at Home and Abroad. 
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THE KING is 

‘njoying good 
sport, and the 
Queen is having 
interesting motor 
expeditions. Court 
mourning for the 
Duchess of Albany 
has caused _ post- 
ponement of one or 
two of the enter- 
tainments for em- 
ployees at Bal- 
moral, and the 
King and Queen 
were greatly missed 
from the Braemar 
Games. The Duch- 
ess has been buried 
where she _ died, 
which would have 
been in accordance 
with her wishes. 
She was always 
simple in her life 
and practical in her 






















































ways. The loss to 
Princess Alice is 
FOR COSY AND YET SMART-  VéTy great, for their 
LOOKING DRESSING- Gowns, Joyal Highnesses 
VIYELLA IS UNSURPASSED. were as devoted 
to each other as 


any mother and daughter could be. 


Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles were the 
guests of the Earl and Countess of Lonsdale for the 
Doncaster Meeting, and there was a great crowd for 
the St. Leger. All the big Yorkshire houses had 
parties for the meeting : possibly the largest was that 
at Wentworth Woodhouse, which has the reputation 
of being the biggest private house in England. Lord 
and Lady Fitzwilliam are the young and popular host 
and hostess, and their party was a very delightful one. 
Lord Lonsdale was at Edenfield House, which he took 
for the meeting. He is a great friend of Princess 
Mary, and has been her Royal Highness’s instructor 
in the true inwardness of the kingly sport of racing. 


September in the North of Scotland was behaving 
itself in the seemliest way as regards its weather until 
this week. During its first fortnight there were 
glorious days of sunshine, a few oi 
alternate cloud and sun, and no rain 
save some one heard of which came 
down one night. It has been possible 
to lie in the heather, still in full 
bloom, listen to the bees collecting 
that delectable delicacy, heather- 
honey, and bask in warm sunshine. 
It has even further been most enjoy- 
able to sit in a boat out on the sea 
and fish. It was amusing, when a 
seal came within five yards and 
surveyed us with big, dull eyes, to 
see the fisherman in charge standing 
in the stern, with a gaff concealed 
behind his person, chirping to the seal 
as if it were a dog and fondly be- 
lieving it would come to be gaffed. 
It gave a bark, which we interpreted 
as “No, thank you,”’ or “ Not for 


this seal,’ and disappeared —-our 
fisherman said, ‘ Got down into its 
blanket.” Over and over again it 


reappeared close to the boat; pos- 
sibly it knew we had some very nice 
fish that it would have liked for 
dinner, 


People in lodges and other places where they shoot, 
stalk, and fish rejoice in longer daylight than in the 
South. It is daylight for reading up to twenty minutes 
eight, and then the light goes suddenly, just 
in time to give us artificial light for dinner—a meal 
which is its best so illuminated. A lady 
who loves books, hearing much of “ If Winter Comes” 
it last achieved a from a much-harassed 

ranan \lus and alackaday! it came nowhere 
her expectations. ‘ The Happy Warrior,” “ Once 


past 


always at 


volume 
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Aboard the Lugger,’’ and ‘‘ The Clean Heart”’ are 
great favourites with her, but the greatly boomed book 
so little touched her that she declares it must have 
been written years ago and brought up to date care- 
lessly. How Mabel could be a Dean’s daughter, and 

’ talk like a young person behind a counter or a priggish 
housemaid, she cannot make out. How a reverend 
gentleman could use swear-words before a woman at 
her own luncheon table shocks her. Three times in 
one day she found herself saying, ‘‘ Dash it all!” 
having caught it from Mark Sabre; and so she has 
returned her copy—half-read—of the book to (she 
hopes) a grateful librarian, and, like the Pharisee of 
old, thanks her gods that she is not, as other sheep, 
bound to enjoy a book because her friends tell her 
she must do so. 


The Duchess of-Hamilton has gone for a voyage 
to Australia for the rest and quiet which it will afford. 
She is the youngest daughter of the late Major 
Robert Poore, and is a tall, fair, and handsome woman, 
and a favourite with all who know her. She married 
the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon in 1go1. For a 
long time after their marriage they were very poor for 
their position, as the late Duke of Hamilton had left 
all he could to his only child, the present Marchioness 
of Graham. The Duchess would not mortgage the 
good time that all knew must come when certain 
properties and moneys had to come to the Duke, but 
lived quite simply and quietly until that better 
prospect materialised. She has four sons and three 
daughters. The Marquess of Douglas and Clydesdale 
was nineteen in February, and has just returned from 
a trip to America; and Lady Jean Hamilton, the 
eldest daughter, is in her nineteenth year, and .as 
a débutante of last season. The Duke of Hamilton 
was, before his succession to the Dukedom, in the Navy, 
and there met with an accident which has handicapped 
him in life, which, however, he manages to get much 
good out of in his own way. The eleventh Duke of 
Hamilton married Princess Mary of Baden, who was 
a cousin of Napoleon III., who granted him the French 
Dukedom of Chatelherault, now held by his distant 
kinsman the Duke of Abercorn. His son was the late 
twelfth Duke of Hamilton. This Duke’s sister’s son 
has just been proclaimed reigning Prince of Monaco. 
His mother, Lady Mary Victoria Hamilton, married 
the late Prince of Monaco in 1869; the marriage was 
annulled by the Church of Rome in 1880, and by civil 
law in Monaco and France. The present Prince of 
Monaco was born in 1870. His mother remarried to 
the Count Festetics, a Hungarian nobleman well 
known in England and a friend of King Edward, who 
was his guest at his place in Hungary. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry is still in Suther- 
landshire, where she spends her time at Dunrobin 
Castle with her cousin the Duke and the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and with her only brother and sister-in- 





law, the Hon. Eric and Mrs. 
Chaplin. For her little girls 

Lady Margaret, Lady Helen, and 
her baby daughter—she has taken 
a house at Brora, where they 
can ride their ponies over the hard sands, find all 
mysterious marine creatures in the rocks, 
and thoroughly enjoy themselves. The Marchioness 
of Titchfield took a house at Brora for her two little 
girls when she was staying at Langwell. 


sorts of 


Lady London 


USED FOR UNDERCLOTHING FOR THE INMATES OF 
THE NURSERY, VIYELLA IS BOTH LIGHT AND WARM. 
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derry has her ponies and horses at Uppat, her 
brother’s place about four miles from Brora. One of 
the ponies took a prize at the local show, to the great 
delight of its young owner. The wee girlie, who was 
born much about the same time as the baby of her 
eldest sister, Lady Maureen Stanley, is a picture of 
lovely childhood, and, I hear, a great pet in the family. 


The long evenings are near, when busy hands 
will be employed in knitting jumpers and sports coats 
for the long spring and summer days. It will be 
good news to all intending knitters that Liberty’s have 
introduced a specially fascinating soft and light wool 
intermingled 
with bright 
silk strands. 
It is destined 
to make into 
sports coats, 
styleful and 
attractive 
scarves for 
motoring 
for men of 
women, and 
socks. Liber- 
ty’s well- 
known  dis- 
crimination 
and taste in 
mixing col- 
ours is given 
free play, 
with the re- 
sult ‘that 
there is 
choice of 
nearly a 
dozen mix- 
tures, each 
one of which 
is lovely. 
The price of this delightful knitting material is 8s. 11d. 
for a large flank. It is very light and warm, and a 
pattern card will be sent on application to Liberty 
and Co., Regent Street. 





FOR FROCKS FOR CHILDREN OF 
ALL AGES AND SIZES, VIYELLA 


IS THE IDEAL MATERIAL. 


Princess Andrew of Greece, who came over here 
for the wedding of her brother, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, made a long stay, arriving some weeks previous 
to it, and staying at Spencer House, lent by Princess 
Christopher ‘of Greece, who as Mrs. Leeds bought the 
lease of this fine town mansion, and after her marriage 
to Prince Christopher had it decorated and altered, 
but has since that event not occupied it. Princess 
Andrew and the two elder of her four girls have been 
staying at Lord Glentanar’s fine sporting estate on 
Deeside, where his mother, Lady Glentanar, is acting 
as hostess for him. The Greek Princesses Margaret 
and Theodora are eighteen and seven- 
teen respectively, and are very fas- 
cinating and interesting girls without 
being conventionally pretty. The 
news from their father’s native country 
is not calculated to make them en- 
joy their Scottish season. Young folk, 
however, especially in these up-and- 
down days, are not too greatly con- 
cerned about State upheavals. 


Everyone was sorry to hear of the 
serious illness of the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mrs. 
Harding is interesting to all women 
because she is a bright and shining 
example of noble womanhood. She 
married the President against her 
father’s wish, and, in consequence, 
without receiving a penny of his 
money. Mr. Harding was then at the 
beginning of his career as a journalist, 
and was working under the handicap 
of indifferent health. When he was 
ordered, on pain of breakdown, to 
take a holiday away, his wife, then 
only his friend, carried on his paper 
for him with such success that he 
found its circulation and its business increased on 
his return. Shortly after that the pair were married, 
and the President never fails to give to his wife 
much of the credit for his success. She has carried 
on in his absence since their marriage, but when he is 
there Mrs. Harding is always in the background 
attending most capably to the woman's department 
of the White House ménage. As I write, we must 
all hope that so notable and noble a member of our 
ae Oe 





sex will be spared 
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NOBIT. LITY 
MOTHERHOOD 


N OTHERHOOD is the crown- 
ing glory of a woman’s life, the 
realisation of her fondest dreams. 


During the months of patient waiting 
visions of her baby’s future pass through 
the mind of the mother-to-be. She pictures 
the chubby, rosy baby, the baby growing up 
to sturdy, healthy childhood, from childhood 
to strong manhood or graceful womanhood, 
until the full maturity of a successtul career 
or a happy wifehood is attained. 


The realisation of her visions depends in 
large measure upon the first few months of 
her baby's life. Then are laid the founda- 
tions which will determine if the child 
is to grow up to become the embodiment 
of sound physical and mental development. 


Medical science is agreed that to ensure this the 
only right way is for the baby to be naturally fed 
from birth. An adequate supply of rich milk is 
assured if ‘‘ Ovaltine’’ be regularly taken 
throughout the nursing period. With much 
advantage it may also be taken before the birth. 
** Ovaltine ’’ also enables the mother to maintain 
her strength while nursing. 


‘* Ovaltine ’’ is concentrated nourishment made 
easy of digestion and in the form of a delicious 
beverage. It is made from ripe barley malt, 
creamy milk and fresh eggs, with a cocoa 
flavouring. 


NI] 


"TONIC F oop BEVERAGE 


Enables — to Breast Feed their Babies’ 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores at 1/6, 2/6, and 4/6 
/t is economical to purchase the larger sized tins. 
Obtainable throughout the British Empire. 
A. WANDER, Litd., 45, Cowcross St., London, E.C, I 


Works: King's Langley. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


ARNOLD BENNETT'S “BODY AND SOUL,” 
AT THE REGENT. 

.* a time in which so many of our London play 
L houses are given over to the cult of revue and 
spectacle, it is pleasant to see what has hitherto been 
a variety theatre rescued for drama; but whether the 

















PRESENTED BY THE U.S. WAR OFFICE TO THE K.R.R.C.: 
A 200-YEARS-OLD COEHORN. 


The coehorn is a small brass mortar for throwing light shells, 
called after its inventor, Baron Coehorn. 


sort of drama Mr. Arnold Bennett and his co-directors 
have provided out St. Pancras way at the Regent as 
a send-off on its new career is likely to make it a place 
of light and leading may well be doubted. The 
author relied on for the bill-of-fare is Mr. Bennett 
himself, a man of ideas with no lack of daring, and not 
a few successes to his name, on the stage no less than 
in fiction ; and audiences remembering ‘‘ Milestones ” 
and ‘‘ The Great Adventure’ are prepared to give 
him a considerable amount of license when he makes 
experiments. But, even as extravaganza, his ‘ Body 
and Soul’’-—a hotchpotch of social satire, municipal 
politics, and fantasy dealing with metaphysics—is 
somewhat of a damp squib, largely spoilt, one ventures 


to think, through his seeming to have a spite against 
the heroine of its story. Has he ever met a Lady Mab 
in real life, one is tempted to ask? Certainly upon this 
fatuous creature, a girl moving in smart society who 
has exhausted all its pleasures until she has but one 
passion left—that of self-advertisement—-he heaps so 
much ridicule and piles so many misfortunes that 

-ctators of his play in sheer revolt pity where they 
Were expected to laugh and scorn. It is possible this 
effect might not have been produced if the exchange of 
souls between Lady Mab and the typist arranged by 
the charlatan Procopo had been meant to be taken 
seriously instead of being presented as a joke at the 
heroine’s expense. But certain it is that sympathy 
goes out to Lady Mab when through this business she 
loses her fortune, and in all her silliness she seems 
vastly superior to the little cat of a typist, who talks 
pseudo-Socialism in dialect to a Five Towns crowd 
and earns a sham reputation for philanthropy by 
giving away to charity another woman’s money. Mr. 
Bennett’s joke, indeed, is a ponderous joke-at best, 
and he is very long-winded about it. Miss Viola Tree 


charlatan ; and there are some Cubist decorations in a 
hotel scene which at first sight amuse, but in the end 
irritate by their extravagance. 


MR. MOSCOVITCH IN “THE TORCH,” 
AT THE APOLLO, 


Mr. Maurice Moscovitch is an actor with gifts of 
rugged emotional power such as maké his appearance 
in any part which allows of deep feeling, and in any 
play which has tragic moments, an event of more than 
common interest. He finds opportunities for a Lear- 
like display of rage and pathos in the Swiss author 
John Knittel’s drama of “ The Torch,” now given 
at the Apollo, and to that extent its production 
was worth while. But in this piece, so to speak, 
climax comes first, and the close of what might have 
been—and must have been had the _ characters 
remained true to themselves--a tragedy is sheer 
bathos, an utterly unconvincing “ happy ending ”’ in 
which a family of “ wasters’’ have undergone con- 
and a Bolshevist blackguard has_ turned 
Still, there are compensating 
[Continucd overleay. 


version, 
pious Bible-reader. 





works hard 
for him— 
rather too 
hard —with 


her arms —in 
the part of 
Lady Mab, 





and puts a 
number of 
clever in- 
dividualising 
touches into 
her portrait. 
As the nasty 
little typist 
from the Five 
Towns, Miss . 
Nan Marriott 
Watson seeins 
to reserve her- 
self for the 














harangue_ to 
the crowd, in 
which she 
un d oubtedly 
lets _ herself” 
go. For the 
rest, Mr. Ba- 
liol Holloway 
has but few 
op portunities 
in the char- 
acter of the 


(60TH 


on behalf of the United States War Office. 


The. coehorn is a return gift. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE DAYS WHEN THE K.R.R.C. WAS THE ROYAL AMERICAN REGIMENT 
FOOT): THE PRESENTATION OF A COEHORN TO THE 
AT WINCHESTER, ON BEHALF OF THE U.S. WAR OFFICE. 
An ancient coehorn used by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps (formerly the Royal American Regiment, 60th Foot), when 
Stationed at Governor’s Island, New York, was presented to the Ist Batt., K.R.R.C., at Winchester, on September 12, 
On the 15th the Battalion left for India. 
K.R.R.C. was presented by the Corps to the Chapel of St. Cornelius the Centurion (on Governor's Island), where it 
was blessed and installed on January 9, 1921. 
were Lieut.-Gens. Stuart-Wortley, Sir E. Hutton, Sir W. P. Campbell, Sir G. M. Harper, Mr. Walter Thurston (U.S.A.), 
Major Gillette (U.S. Army), and Chaplain E. Banks Smith, D.D., who brought the coehorn from America. 
Photograph by Topical. 


Ist BATTALION OF THE CORPS 


A 1788 battle flag of the 


Among those present at Winchester 

















tobacco, such as 


Three Nuns. 





bottom of the bowl. 


Stephen Micchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 
Great Britain and Ireland), Led., 


A man and his pipe. 


There are times when a man not only 
feels noneed of human companionship, 
but actually prefers to be without it. But 
at no time would the pipe-smoker willingly 
dispense with the companionship of his 
pipe, filled .with a fragrant, satisfying 


THREE 


NUNS 
Tobacco 


There’s economy in the smoking of 
Not a particle of dust is 
contained in this ever-fresh tobacco, 
and every pipeful can be smoked with 
equal enjoyment right down to the very 
Its ** curious cut” 
makes for slow burning and coolness. 

Sold everywhere in the following packings only. 
Packets, l-oz. 1/2—2-oz, 2/4. Tins, 2-07. 2,4—4 on 4/8 


Tobacco Co. (of 
36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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PIA 


The widest Choice, the 


The Piano Salon will be open 
till 7 @ clock during Sale 
Week. Entrance in 
Hans Road. 





JOHN BROADWOOD (as illus- 
trated above) Short Boudoir Grand, 
in Rosewood Case. Length 6 ft. 3 in., 
overstrung scale, compass 7} octaves. 
Fine tone quality, responsiveness of touch, and 
excellence of construction. From hire in 
almost new condition. 


SALE PRICE 116 Gns 


Or 12 quarterly payments of £11 3 3 


NEUMEYER Boudoir Grand in Ebonised 
Case. Length 6ft. 3in., overstrung scale, 
compass 7% octaves. Excellent quality of 
tone and touch. Secondhand, in fine con- 


dition. An outstanding bargain. : 
SALE PRICE 85 Gns 

Or 12 quarterly payments of £8 3 $ 
WEBER Pianola-Piano in Rosewood Case, 
compass 7} octaves, 88-note pneumatic action, 
and fitted with Themodist, Metrostyle, and 


all the latest improvements. Has had moder- 
ate use on hire, List Price to-day, new, 


259 gms: care price 129 Gns 


Or 12 quarterly payments of £12 8 3 
Harrods Lid 


f 





Piano Section 
ts on Harrods 
Ground Floor. 
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SEPTEMSER 25 


The most remarkable collec- 
tion of High-grade Pianos and 
Player-Pianos in this country 
is being offered on Mon- 
day next at genuine Bargain 
Prices. Harrods guarantee fullest 


Satisfaction or’a free exchange 
within Three Months. 


STEINWAY (as illustrated below) 
Upright Overstrung Grand in Ebon- 
ised Case. Height 4 ft. 1in., under 
damper action. This secondhand in- 
strument possesses the quality 
of tone for which the Steinway 


Pianos are supreme. 
SALE PRICE @ 2 GNS 
Or 12 quarterly payments of 
26189 


SALE BOOK FREE 







— ee ee ee ee eee ee es ee ee ee ee ee 


Any Fiano purchased at 
this Sale will be delivered 
Free within Harrods 
Van Radius, or 
packed free for the 
Country and sent 
carriage paid to 
the nearest Rail. 
way Station 
























MA ADOLPH 
(as illustrated above} 
Cupid Grand, in 
Dark Mahogany Case. 
Length only 4 ft. 7 in., twin legs, overstrung 
scaling. A reliable Grand Piano at a price 
little exceeding that of a good Upright. 
Preserving the musical superiority of the 
Grand and its beauty of form. The tone is 
full and the touch responsive and easy. A new 
instrument and thoroughly re- 

commended. SALE Price L28 Gns 

Or 12 quarterly payments of £12 6 3 

CHAPPELL Overstrung Drawing-room Grand 
in Ebonised Case. Length 6 ft. roin, This name 
guarantees the highest standard of piano con- 
struction, tone and workmanship. Used for 


concert work. 
SALE PRICE 95 Gns 
Or 12 quarterly payments of £9 3 0+ 
London S Wai 






‘ 


—-——_—_—_——_-»= - 


NO SALE 


inest Quality Instruments, and the most remarkable Values ! 


BEGINS MONDAY 


Buy Your Piano 
at Sale Prices 
on Easy Terms 


Any instrument in this Great Sale 
may be secured on Harrods convenient 
system of Deferred Payments. Harrods 
deliver on receipt of jfirst instalment 


BLUTHNER Boudoir Grand in Ebonised 
Case. Length 6[t. 4 in, soverstrung with 
aliquot scaling, which gives additional rich 
ness and “singing” quality to the tone. 
The repetition action ensures lightness and 
precision of touch. Secondhand, in first- 


rate condition. 

SaLe price 149 Gns 
Or 12 quarterly payments of £14 6 9 
COLLARD & COLLARD Grand in 
Dark Rosewood Case, length § ft. Over- 
strung scaling, best ivory keys. Has a 
sympathetic yet brilliant quality of tone. 
Has only been used at a few private recep- 


tions, 

sate price 137 Gns 
fOr 12 quarterly payments of £13 3 9 
BORD Pianette in Dark Qak Case, iron 
frame, full trichord, check action, full compass, 
height 3 ft. Sin. In exceptionally good con 
dition. The tone, touch and standing qualt 
ties are satisfactory trom every point of 


view. 
SALE price, 36 Gns 

Or 12 quarterly paymente of £3 9 3 
BRIDGE Upright Oblique Grand in solid 
Mahogany Case, height 4 ft 2) in The 
patented iron frame resists variation in 
temperature and therefore the piano requires 
tuning less frequently. Full trichord, Brook’s 
tape check action. Resonant and full in 
tone, this piano is ideal for 
the home. "SALE PRICE 409 Gns 

Or 12 quarterly payments of £4 6 7 
STECK Upright in Rosewood Case, height 
4 ft. 2bin. Overstrung, under damper check 
repeater action, with metal standards, ivory 
keys. All the essential qualities of a high- 
class instrument are embodied in this piano, 
Has had slight use on hire 
only. SALE PRICE 59 Gns 

Or 12 quarterly payments of 25 13 6 
BLUTHNER Upright in Ebonised Case, 
height 4 ft.2 in. Vertical strung, over damper 
check action. The name guarantees the 
highest standard of piano construction. 


Secondhand. oka wien 72 Gns 


Or 12 quarterly payments of £6 18 9 
BECHSTEIN Uprght Grand in Ebonised? 
Case. Height 4 ft., width 4 ft. rr}in., over- 
strung scale, under damper check actton, 
Beautiful quality of tone combined with a 
delightful touch In quite geod condition, 


Price new to-day, é1§1 4 0 
SALF PRICE 75 Gns 
{Or 12 quarterly payments of £7 4 6 
ALLISON Auto-Grand in Mahogany Case 


length 6 ft. 6in., on six square legs. Full 
scale pneumatic action, fitted with Temponome 
Soloist, Accentor. Secondhand; thoroughly 


re-finshed. A great bargain 
SALE PRICE,” 249 Gns 
Or 12 quarterly payments of £23 11 7 


Harrods Lid London SW 


















It pays to take 
care of your skin 


Beauty of feature is not every- 
thing. A fine, clear skin wins 
the admiration of everybody. 
Skin needs nourishment just 


as the body does and 
BEETHAMS 








(as pre-war) 


a-rola | 


is the ideal emollient for preserving 
and refreshing the complexion after 
4 exposure to Summer Sun and,Wind. 
4 Use it regularly on face, neck and 
hands, night and morning, to be sure 
of having a fair, fresh appearance. 
Seope ald Chemists and Stores, 
fx Potties, 16 and 26. 
PALE COMPLEXIONS 
tly é ved by just a 
reat of Ld ROLA ROSE 
BLOOM.” which gives a perfectly natural 
lint to the cheeks. o one con tell it 
is artificial. It gives 
THE BEAUTY SPOT! 
Boxes I!- 
M. BEETHAM & SON 
Cheltenham Spa, 


ENGLAND 
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who 








L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
10, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 


Pe eeevecscceseses 








The favourite of everyone 


Entirely free from grit. 
In 17 degrees, 6B to 9H. 
6d. each, 5/3 dozen, 54/- grose. 


No pencil is so silky in touch 
or so long - wearing as is a 


has once used it. 






ask 














































Save Petrol 


ENIT 
CARBURETTER 


HAVE ONE ON A MONTH'S TRIAL 


ZENITH CARBURETTER CO., Ltd., 
40-44, Newman St., London, W.1 
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Send for Booklet at 










Museum 4812.3 
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“ Zenicorbur phone,” 
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you 
French full-cream cheese you 
will be surprised to find how 
different it is 
called cream cheeses, made from 
skimmed milk. 


1M PORTANT. 









AT THE CLUB 


for Pommel to-day. If 
haven't tried this famous 


from other so- 


OMME, 


FRENCH FULL- CREAM CHEESE 


is unique in flavour, highly nourishing 


digestible. Whether as the finish- 


ing touch to lunch or dinner, or as a 
light meal with a few biscuits, Pommel 
is equally pleasing and_ satisfying. 
Pommel is not a luxury, but an 
essential article of daily diet. 

OBTAINABLE from all good class Grocers, 


Provision Merchants, Stores and Dairy- 
men; also the leading Cluts, Restaurants, 


Hotels. 


See that each label bears 
word POMMEL, and thus avoid 


inferior smilations, 


SAMPLES can be seen at Stand 31 


the Nation's Food Exhibition, 


Olympia, September Gth to 26th. 










Sole Importers: 


CROWSON & Son, (/AM2x>, 
Smithfield, E.C. 3” MME 
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Continued.) 
features. Thus the first act, in which old Jurg, 
maddened by the degeneracy of his children, sets fire 
to his home, is full of colour and strength ; and there 
is a fine scene subsequently in which the father wrests 
at the pistol’s point from his more rascally son a con- 
fession of his having ruined a neighbour’s daughter 
afd driven her to suicide. Mr. Moscovitch, excellent 
in both these passages, obtains admir- 
able support from Mr. Leslie Banks 


it seems to come naturally enough, and we do not feel 
as if the author had run away from his difficulties. He 
gets just the help he wants from Miss Edith Evans, 
who makes us see every thought and feeling of the 
servant heroine ; and hardly less, good work than hers 
is done by Mr. Sam Livesey, delightfully realistic and 
pleasing as the working-man lover ; while praise is 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


I have always marvelled why the 
makers of small cars have never 
followed the lead of their com- 
petitors of the bigger classes and given us a series of 
small-engined six-cylinder cars. Since the early days 

of motoring we have seen the car de- 

velop from the single-cylinder vehicle 


Six-Cylinder Cars 
at the Show. 





and Miss Margaret Halstan. 


“I SERVE.” AT THE KINGSWAY. 


The best thing offered in the theatre 
last week was Mr. Roland Pertwee’s 
play, “I Serve,’”’ in which, despite 
too lavish a reliance on coincidence, a 
topic of great social moment—that of 
the “ unmarried mother ’’—is handled 
with sincerity and unconventional 
freshness. . All the characters that 
really matter in the scheme are made 
to behave in a reasonable way; the 
playwright carefully avoids the pitfalls 
of sentimentality in his picture of his 
heroine ; and the one tiny blot on his 
stagecraft, the intrusion of a farcical 
character in the shape of a solicitor, is 
easily forgiven. Kate Harding, the 
domestic servant who comes intc a 
fortune, and is so anxious that her 
illegitimate son shall miss none of the 
advantages of his father’s class, you 
can fully believe in, even when, for 
the sake of her boy, she turns a deaf 
ear to the man of her own rank she 
really loves and plans marriage with 
the old lover she now despises. You 








which was in popular vogue twenty 
years ago up through two and three 
cylinders to the present popular 
standard of four-cylinder motors. As 
engine efficiency has progressed, so we 
have seen dimensions reduced, but 
always the four-cylinder type remain- 
ing in the ascendant. Before the war, 
Delage made a six-cylinder car of 15°9 
rating which attained a certain degree 
of popularity, and which would un- 
doubtedly have had a greater vogue 
if more had been available. Recently 
a well-known firm of British light-car 
manufacturers have made many ex- 
periments with a six-cylinder car, but 
so far it has not seen the light of day 
as a commercial proposition. Other- 
wise, little has been done. Un- 
doubtedly there is a demand for such 
a car, the reasons being perfectly ob- 
vious to all who have had any experi- 
ence of the added luxury of trans- 
mission afforded by the even-turning 
engine with six cylinders. I believe 
that the forthcoming Show is likely to 
mark a departure from the older lines 
of design, and that we shall see several 








see, the England Mr. Pertwee asks us 
to contemplate has taken a “step 
forward ”’ over the question of legiti- 
macy, and in an Act of Parliament as 
yet imaginary has copied the law of 
France to the extent of making legiti- 
mate the child of parents who sub- 
sequently marry. Kate is resolved 
to take full advantage of this Act, though she knows 
she is doing violence to her instincts, though she sees 
that her working-man suitor is a better man than the 
‘‘ gentleman ’’ who once took advantage of her and 
now loves her former mistress. Her relations with 
this mistress, when luck transposes their respective 
positions, are very prettily described without violence 
to probability ; and when the solution of the problem 
comes, the boy dying and so freeing his mother to 
follow the dictates of her heart and of common sense, 


Doncaster on September 13. 
Ceylonese (F. Bullock up) was third. 


PAST THE POST AT DONCASTER. 


Lord Lonsdale’s Royal Lancer (R. Jones up), which started at 33 to 1 against, won the St. Leger at 
Lord Derby’s Silurian (E. Gardner up) was second, and Sir A. Bailey’s 
Royal Lancer carried Lord Lonsdale’s second colours in the race, 
the first colours being carried by his other colt, Diligence.--[ Photograph by Topical.} 


also due to Miss Dorothy Thomas, Mr. Edmund 
Phelps, and Mr. Pertwee himself, who scores as actor 
no less than as playwright, gallantly assuming the 
unheroic part of the “‘ gentleman.” 

The play is an interesting example of that new 
type of drama which, like Miss Clemence Dane’s “ A 
Bill of Divorcement,’’ forecasts results of projected 
legislation. The stage can do a distinct service to 
statesmanship by thus visualising situations that 
may arise under new legal conditions. 


six-cylinder cars between 15°9 and 23°9 


THE SURPRISE FINISH OF THE ST. LEGER: LORD LONSDALE’S ROYAL LANCER FIRST rating. I confess I am looking for- 


ward with considerable interest to the 
advent of these new cars, which will 
fill the decided gap which exists be- 
tween the small car with its four- 
cylinder motor and the higher powered 
30 to 50 h.p. car which is the prevail- 
ing type in the six-cylindered class. Of course, a great 
deal of their popularity will depend upon price, as to 
which I have no information at the moment. 


Why local road surveyors should 
choose this present time of the 
year for tar-spraying roads I 
cannot imagine, unless it is being undertaken by way 
of relief work. Apart from its being a more or less 


unseasonable work, why on earth is it necessary to 
(Continned overleaf. 


Tar-Spraying 
of Roads. 














From W. H. BOWATER, Esq., Birmingham. 


“*T have been a user of your tyres for many 
years, and thought it would be interesting to 
you to know the mileage done by the last four 
tyres on my car. The Tyres are Cord, size 
820x120, and are run on a Wolseley 20 h.p. 
six cylinder limoysine, 
Tyre No. 18184 Mileage 15,987 miles. 
Creer «ht ' o 15,096 ,, 
rene yy 4 18,735 ,, 
1» ~~ ae-—«: 18062 ” 17,697 ,, 
I have a careful record kept of all my tyres, and 
if you would like to verify the mileage,I shall be 
very pleased for you to do so.”" 








. e oO 
“7 PE, Esq D) Maiden) 
the Sc your ead 
: ‘ Ottish Si re my 
set of elle awarg?® Tria, an 
tyres Wer ® 
irtal, in which }"3¢4 in ed 
cellent Srippi tribute 


From a User at Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


**In May, 1921, 1 purchased a six cylinder Arm- 
Strong -Siddeley car fitted with your Cord Tyres. 
I have done exactly 10,000 miles running, and 
have had no trouble whatsoever, no punctures 
or bursts, and the tyres still look good for two or 
three thousand more miles.”’ 














“Tam still driving | 
Cords, although | have n 


se ty 
since fitted,” tyres have not been re 
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From W. MORRISON, Esq., Loch Assynt. 


“IT am glad to say that your Magnum Cords 
are really good and I am having splendid service 
out of them on Albion and Ford cars.” 


From A. R. HUNTER, Esq., Worksop. 





“IT am now absolutely convinced that there fs 
nothing better in the tyre world than the Dunlop 
Cord." 





CORD TYRES HAVE DONE 













From S. F. EDGE, Esq., Ditchling, Sussex. i 
““[ thought it only right to let you know how 
very successful the Dunlop Cord Tyres were 
which you supplied me with for my six cylinder 
A.C. car which was entered recently at Brook- 
lands, and gained such a big series of records 
from 2 to 12 hours inclusive, averaging for 12 
hours over 70 miles an hour. I believe they 
stand with the unique record of having run a 
greater distance at 70 miles an hour than any 
set of tyres in the world have ever done.” 








ON, Esq.» Me 


From FRANK SEARLE, Esq., Managing 
Director, Daimler Hire Ltd., London, S.W.7. 


**T should like to put on record the really wonderful 
results we are getting with your Dunlop Cord Tyres. 
Considering that our fleet consists of 250 30 h.p. 
landaulettes and our mileage in the summer 
approaches five hundred thousand miles a month 
(all of which is done on Dunlops) we are in a position 
to appreciate good value for money in tyres.” 








irk. 
From JAMES FAIRLIE, Es4- Falkir 


. e on my Moon pv 
vryree which have reached the o a . 
and are still going strong oP yn aot 


a 
done over 5,000 each an 


HOW THE “NO-TROUBLE” TYRE JUSTIFIES ITS NAME 


A Dunlop tube in a Dunlop cover makes a perfect tyre--in any cover, a better tyre. 
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THE BURBERRY 


oa ee 


Sie thousand Overcoats in 

an endless variety of models 
is the average Burberry stock, 
ranging from. lightest dust-coats 
to thickest blizzard-proofs. Over- 
coats of every conceivable texture 
for every possible occasion. 


PROOFED 


by Burbertys, P ion Overcoats 





ened fabrics in peste to 
ventilating. The interstices na- 
tural to woven cloths remain 
intact. 
BURBERRY-PROOFING 

prevents rain-penetration or even 
saturation, so that, wearing a 
Burberry Overcoat, one is abso- 
lutely independent of weather, 
and even in prolonged rain there 
is no additional water-weight to 


carry. THE 
BURBERRY OVERCOAT 
WEATHERPROOF 


is the most desirable outmost 
covering for all weathers— Wet, 
Windy, Warm, or Cold. 


TMustrated Catalogue and Patterns 
of materials sent on requesi 


i SPECIAL DISPLAYS, pany 25 to 29. 
Burberry Models and Materials. 
| a cHesTER: H. J. Nicoll & Co., Ltd, 
6, John Dalton Street 
hin Seuat nr S. A. Lhompsor, Old 
Christchurch Road 








| Burberry pwn serntati 
| ance at each address. 


(* BURBERRYS ieccaaiiees su ‘ LONDON 
8 & 10, Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; also Provincial Agents 


Burébervys Limit 





















in 
Kenilworth 
The “ Kenilworth” crop now being 
used has developed magnificently in 
store, and is making the finest Virgin- 
jans procurable to-day at any price. 


Yet Kenilworths only cost 1/ '6 for 20; 
3/8 for 50; 7/4 for 100. 





CorE Bros. & Co., LTD., LonpDON & LIVERPOOL, 
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That’s neat— That’s the new 


CAPTIVE CAP 


x* 
W Woe 
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DENTAL CREAM 


"KOLYNOS | 


is best 


i used on a | 
' 


| DRY BRUSH. | 


Ne me ee ee ee 












tube, that everybody 1s talking about 
to-day. That's the attachment which 
prevents the cap running away 
down waste pipes and under baths. 


Father is trying to apply the idea 
to a captive collar stud. He says 
that it saves his time and temper 
in the morning to such an extent 
that dressing’s a pleasure. Not 
only that, but, with the captive 
cap, the Kolynos Dental Cream 
can't possibly remain uncovered, 
so that there 1s no danger whatever 
of deterioration. 


Don't forget the Captive Cap is 
only on Kolynos Tubes. If you 
do not know Kolynos Dental 
Cream send for a sample to-day. 


The Tube you buy at your 
chemist is fitted with the new 


Captive Cap. 


KOLYNOS IS MADE IN ENGLAND. 





f, Iddress 


LEN, 23, 
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spray the whole width of the road, throw down a world why half the width of the road cannot 
light coating of granite chips ‘or gravel, and leave be treated at one time, leaving the other half to 
the road to take its chance, with the certainty be done when the first is reasonably hard. 


I believe that before long 
e shall really be paying 
less for our petrol. I hear rumours that the oil 
groups are seriously considering a re- 
duction in the price of motor fuel, 
which is to take effect before the Show. 
The only comment to be made on 
this is—better late than never. 


The Price of Petrol. 


of hundreds of pounds’ worth of 
damage to vehicular traffic? I have 
encountered many _ such __ stretches 
recently; in one part of Sussex the 
other day I travelled over a newly 
tarred road which for a distance of 
nearly three miles appeared to have 
been coated with sand and road sweep- 
ings. Traffic and rain had churned 
this mixed surface of tar and dirt into 
a plastic mass like dough, and one’s 
wheels picked it up almost literally in 





The Italian ihe ne se - 
P Italian Grand Prix 

Grand Prix. 
on Sept. 9 re- 
sulted in another success for Fiat, 
these wonderful cars again occupying 
first and second places. They have 













yard lengths. What the condition of 
the car was at the end may be better 
imagined than described. I do think 
that, considering the money which is 
taken from the motorist in taxation 
supposedly for the proper maintenance 


now achieved a triple triumph, having 
won the French Grand Prix and 
the two Italian races figuring under 
the saine name—namely, that for 
1} litres and for 2-litre cars respect- 
ively. This is quite unexampled in 
the history of road-racing, and I doubt 


of the highways, some greater cir- 
cumspection should be exercised in the 
way they are maintained. I believe 
that legally a highway authority is 
responsible for what it does, though 
not for what it leaves undone. If 
that is so, then surely there ought to 
be a remedy at law for damage caused 
to cars, clothing, and eqnipment which 
results from the careless methods of 
road-tarring which are affected in so 
many parts of the country. At any 
rate, I should like to see the matter 
taken up. There is no reason in the 



























not the Fiat people are feeling corre- 
spondingly pleased at such wonderful 
results. Where these cars get their 
speed is a mystery which no one but 
Fiat’s themselves know much about, 
but it seems certain that they have 
discovered something — some new 
principle or method of getting the 
gases into the cylinders, or something 
of the kind. Whatever it is they have 
found out, it enables them to build a 
car which is many miles an hour 
faster than anything else of its rating. 

[Continued overleaf. 


ROLLS -ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 


THE FUTURE OF FLYING DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 


LATEST SUCCESSES : 


Ist IN THE KING’S CUP RACE 


ROUND BRITAIN, 9th SEPTEMBER, 1922 


Sir Samuel Instone’s De Havilland 4a Machine 
with 360 h.p. Rolls-Royce “Eagle” Engine. 


Ist IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE HANDICAP 


Avro-Aldershot Bomber with Rolls-Royce “Condor” Engine. 


PREVIOUS SUCCESSES: 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC (without a ACROSS THE SOUTH ATLANTIC— 
stop)—1,890 miles. 3,822 miles. 
ENGLAND TO AUSTRALIA— ENGLAND TO CONSTANTINOPLE — 
11,500 miles. 2,160 miles. 
ENGLAND TO SOUTH AFRICA— ENGLAND TO FINLAND— 
6,281 miles. 1,100 miles. 


ENGLAND TO SWEDEN (and [back)— ENGLAND TO WARSAW— 
2,450 miles. 1,050 miles. 














A FAMOUS AUTHOR AS MOTORIST: MR. ISRAEL ZANGWILL WITH ONE OF THE 
LATEST 40-50-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NAPIERS. 


Mr. Zangwill has recently written a new play. a comedy entitled “ The Forcing House.” 
He is very fond of motoring. 























Rolls-Royce Aero Engines, like Rolls-Royce Cars, are the Best in the World. 








ROLLS - ROYCE, 


Telegrams: “ Rolhead, Piccy. London.” 


LIMITED, 15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines), 


FOSTER CLARKS 


IT’S THE CREAMIEST CUSTARD 























Te 4 atk sourr 
el: 52 Broxbourne Lt.-Col. RICHARDSON'S 
AIREDALES 


Specially Trained against 
BURGLARS for 
LADIES’'GUARDS 
from 10 Gns. PUPS 5 Gas. | 





Storage Batteries 


For the 1g or the Country House 


& Ch loride ELECTRICAL STORAGE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


87, v ictoria St, 4 












Clifton Junction, 








WORMLEY HILL, 











tanchester cememltnion S.Wat_}] and this delightful quality is what makes it such an gominutes trom Tiverpoo! St BROXBOURNE, HERTS. 
er a ee eee 














improvement on the ordinary custard, Delicious, 
tempting, economical, easily prepared, it makes an 
ideal dish with the fruits of the season. Try a package to-day. 


REDUCED PRICES: 
Fomily Tine Lijd.. Family Packets d¢4., Small Packets, dd., i¢d. ond Id. 


CREAM CUSTARD 


CRANE VALVES 


For Heating and Domestic Installations. 








a Cure 
If you suffer from Asthma, Catarrh er Ordinary 
Colds, Buy atin today at your chemists, 


ds, @d. a tin 






CRANE - BENNETT, LIO., 
Nead Office & Showroom, 45 51, Leman St., Londen F 1 
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Considerable 
Price Reductions 
on all Types 
effective from 
July 1st, _ 1922. 








All “A” types, 
with the exception 
of the A-15 °X™ 
& A-25 long’ cw 5/- 
; . BGs. x) 
& A 251: in. Tone , 
ee ove vee Ge 
All’ “B" Ties. 6/- 
All“ H”™ Types... 7/ 
“CHAMPION” 
Cleaners. Each 4/ 




















Without a 
“Short” “or Miss” 


Years of experimentation and 
sesgarch have been consumed i in 
rfecting the Fagen cn *3450"° 
oanletes with which ever 
Champion Spark Plug is ntt 
is insulator is in itself proof 
against moisture, heat and 


breakage. 


Champion Spark Plugs are casily 
renewed as their “two-piece 
construction permits their being 
taken apart for cleaning or for 
inserting new parts. 


Install a set of these ———occeed 
plugs in your cart 


Owing to the cai quali- 
ties and durability of. thei 





Plugs ro = than any 
other plug on the market. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG 
CO. of CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


London Office: 
63 Pali Mall, Londen, S. W. 1 
E-8 




















A' the reduced 
chasers the 


will eventually result from the 


and materials. 


(od \ WEETTEUIOL a eee 


prices the manufacturers allow pur- 
full benefit of the economies which 


reduced cost of production 


At the 1923 prices the Bean is more than ever the best value 
for money on the market. 
The engine develops over 21 h.p. on the brake Petrol con- 
sumption averages 30 miles to the gelion. Tyres run som 


6000 to Sooo miles. 


Write for lilustrated i 


A. HARPER, SONS & BEAN, LTD., 
Head Office & Werks : 


Telephone etre) 
Sole Diste 


4. Pes £ E345 


Open Touring 


” 
Pr. 5. Se 


Fitted with electric lighting 2.3 rt * page 


and starting equipment. with Dickey 


ta 


1 Warwick 
Ry-o8 


hed rez0} 


' Dudieg, Worcester. 
Telegrams Le Durlley. 
re, Worcestershire, Statf 

Hright Street, Urn 
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GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
led the way by reducing their 
prices on August 1st. The re- 
ductions were made entirely on 
anticipated reductions in cost 
of production and following a 
policy of giving utmost value 
for money. 


These prices are now definitely 
and clearly confirmed. 


Necs Models 


An entirely new line of cars built 
on the well-known Buick principle 
are now introduced with refinements 
and improvements in engine and 
body work, including every con- 
ceivable appliance for” efficiency and 
comfort at inclusive prices. 


THESE NEW MODELS AND 
THE NEW PRICES, WHICH 
BECAME EFFECTIVE ON 
AUGUST str, CONSTITUTE 
OUR PROGRAMME FOR 
THE OLYMPIA SHOW. 


al . j~ ryy . r . r . . ry? ‘ 
SOME of THE NEW FEATURES 
Chassis and body of all models considerably lowered. 
Improved body lines and upholstery. All seats lowere 

and arranged to give more leg room; passenkers sit 
lowerinthe car. Adjustable front seat on open 6-cyl 

models. Steering column rearranged for greater com 
fort. Improved spring suspension. One-piece domed 
wings. Larger brake drums and mnoproved brake-hoing. 
Windscreen wiper on all models. Thief-proof trans 
mission lock. Ventilator in scuttle dash New type 
weatherproof side curtains. New colour scheme for the 
body work of various models. Various improvements 
in mechanical detail 


PRICES of BUICK NEW MODE LS 


BUICK 4-Cyl 
Chassis - : 
Standard 2-seater 
Standard Touring 5-seater 
Standard Coupé 3-seater 
Standard Touring Sz aloon 
Standard Saloon 


BUICK 6-Cyl SHORT 
Chassis - 
Standard 2-seater 
Standard Touring 5-seater 
$-seater Touring de Louse 
Special Touring Saloon 
Standard Saloon 5-seater 


BUICK 6Cyl LONG 
Chassis 
Special Touring 
2-seater de Lure 
5-seater Touring de Luxe 
Standard Coupé 4-seater 
Standard Saloon 7-seater 


7-seater 








GENERAL MOTORS I.d., ‘Tue HYDE, 


HENDON, N.W.y 





The Greatest Value 
in British Cars. 





The Prices 
quoted 
include 


FREEDELIVERY 


by road at our 
distributors’ 
depots inany 
part of Eng- 
land,, Scotland 
:or Wales, and 
Holyhead for 
Ireland, 


also 


A SPARE TYRE 


on all models 


and 


AN ENGINE-DRIVEN 
TYRE PUMP: 





on 


: all 6-Cyl. Cars. 











TheseNew 


: Models must be 
seen for their : 
unusual value 
: to be appreci- : 
ated. 


Ask 


: any authorized 
Buick dealer 


forcomplete 





: information. 
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( om ir nued ] ; } : i 
- : . OLUTION OF Prosiem N¢ 88 9.—By H. F. L. MEYER, 
Incidentally, [ believe this Italian race was at CHESS. ria pin es = . : a zs 
2 t SLAC 
tended by something like half-a-million people, which - — tn. Be 
aA _—s PROBLEM No. 3891. -By H. F. L. Mever. 1, Kt to R 5th B te B pth 
would go to show that motor-racing is a spectacle BLACK 2. Kt to K 5th Any move, | 
SLACK. 3. Kt to B ard mate, i 





which still commands a very large amount of public 
interest, providing the scene is well set. I am quite 
certain that af the powers that be in British motor- 
ing would really busy themselves to secure permission 
to hold our own Tourist Trophy Races on a well- 
selected circuit in England, we should find almost 
as much public interest manifested as seems to have 
been shown last week in Italy. WW. 


If Black play rt. B to K 6th, then 2. Kt to Kt 3rd ete 


CORRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 3887 received from Casimir 
Dickson (Vancouver) and Horace E McFarland (St. Louis, U.S.A.) ; 
of No. 3888 from Casimi : Dickson, Horace E McFarland and James 
MK Lupto n (Richmond) ; of No. 3889 from C H Watson (Masham), 
Rey. W Scott, E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), Albert Taylor 
(Sheffield), Eugene Burke, James M K Lupton, Major R B Pearce 
(Happisburgh), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), Senex, and P W Hunt 
(Bridgwater). 

CorRECT SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 3890 received from H Grasett 
Baldwin (Farnham), H W Satow (Bangor), G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham), A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), C H Watson (Masham), 
T H Dennis (Brighton), EG B Barlow (Bournemouth), Albert Taylor 
(Sheffield), Major KR B Pearce (Happisburgh), P W Hunt (Bridg- 
water), E J Gibbs (East Hea), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), Senex, anc 
James M K Lupton (Richmond). j 





Members of the Koyal Automobile Club, which 
has just held its General Meeting at Leeds, have been 
visiting Harrogate to inspect the Royal Baths. The 
Incorporated Law Society is also paying Harrogate 
a visit on the 27th inst. Many notable people have 
just arrived for the cure, and the Royal Baths are 
very busy. Unlike many of the Continental resorts, 
Harrogate does not close down at the end of Septem- 
ber, but the summer season merges imperceptibly into 
the autumn cure, and everything in the sports, amuse- 





Entries are now invited for the new tourneys of the British Corre- 
spondence Chess Assoriation, which start on October 1 next. In the 
Trophies Tourney, competitors are divided, according to strength, 
into classes of not more than ten, each playing one game with the 
other nine. Three games are started on October 1, January 1, and 
April 1. The winner holds for one year cne of the Ass¢ ciation’ $ 
silver trophies. The Handicap Tourney is coriducted on ‘ go-as-vou- 
please ”’ lines, each player deciding how many opponents he will play, 
and at what times. The handicap consists of the method of scoring 
points. Cash prizes are awarded. The annual subscription is 5s. 
with an initial entrance fee of 2s. 6d., and the Hon, Secretary, Mr. H. 

















ment, and excursion line is carried on just as in the WHITE. E. Matthews, 37, Anson Street, Monton, Eccles, Manchester, will be 
— of the season, but with pole did hotel tariffs. White to play, and mate in three moves, pleased to supply full particulars to anyone interested, 
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it i burch}. 
worth soo00-—will sacrifice at m7oco. Good Terms. 
Apply: Clifford Gi. Poynter, Monitor, Alberta, Canada 


BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST 


' 
! 
Week-End Tickets issued cvery Saturday, ; 
by all trains, available for return Sunday « or Monday. | 


WEEK-OAY TRAINS 
10 





Keeping up is fatiguing work. 
Carry a‘*C U NLIFFE” and have 
available a comfortable 
Natty in appearance, light to 
carry, and rust proof. ‘inest 
,/ Workmanship, combinin g beauty 
yith stre ngth. 





‘Up with the Guns, 





seat. 











SANDY "3 
MACDONALD 


Ordinary trains to Brighton | 
from Victoria 9.0, 10.5, 11.0, 


















































BRIGHTON 11,40 A.M.. 1.0, 1.55, 3-10, 3-49, | pia Wy 
HOVE 1-30, 5.35, 6.35, 7.15, 8.35, 10.0 = Ri 7 
WORTHING p.m, 12.5 midnig | 
Ordinary trains from Victoria | = ; | WL" CUNLIFFE 7 
— 9.0, 9745, 11.55 a.m., 1.20, 3.20, } oth 
#30, 5.20, 5*N45, 6.40, 8°35 j = j 
ST. LEONARDS ote, 10,30 p.m, 4 Sey | SPORTS SEAT 
*E astbourne only. N Not A RARE EXAMPLE —— e} ; 
ane _ | Saturdays. _* OF THE BLENDERS ART | | oe .. 
a as oT rom ° 
Ordinary trains from VictOria { — j Gent's Walking Stick 
LITTLEHAMPTON $8.55, 10.15, 11B35 am., 1.35, | sihaiaiaksis: ceeds welhbnaee- Oaiadtareh. tid — Seat .. from 40/- 
3-55, 4-53, 5845, 0515, 7420 p.m. | DY Leith, Londen and Aberdeen. —= ee Umbrella e | 
BOGNOR + Nie Isle of W ight. | x at from 60/- | 
PORTSMOUTH § Littlehampton and Bognor | = — Gente Umbrella 
SOUTHSEA ony. | b= : Sea ow 
ISLE OF WIGHT es and Isle | ‘= = j Full Particulars free from 
o Bue Oy. == i ole Makers— 
j : ir ve j N eS a. S ' 
8 15 Days’ Tickets every Friday by | JAMES SMITH & petting | 
CE ier: AIN SPECTAL trains. | Phe ae @ t la 
} | 


57-59, New ‘Oxford Street, | 
London, W.C 
ae S Also at Principal Stores | 
u 
| 


For Programme of Train Service from London 
Bridge, Guide and particulars of cheap facilities, 
apply Supt. of the Line, L.BL&s.C.R., London Bridge 
lerminus, S.F.1 


WATERPROOFS 


of Quality, 


New Models 
and 

Lower 
Prices. 


Silk Feather- 
oe 
wesgat 

T aches 

Water- 

proofs. 
Charming 
colours. 

Coats 

and 

Cloaks. 

Reduc “dd 
Price, 4 Gas, 


Al Stormproof 
for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


Only 39 6. 
Belted, 42). 











and Gunsmiths. 





1923 PROGRAMME 


Reduction in Prices. 








‘ alentantentertanientantentanl 


| OLD PRICE NEW PRICE 


12h.p. CHASSIS £495£415 
12h.p. 2-SEATER £625 £525 
12h.p. 4-SEATER £650 £550 


12hp. COUPE. | £750 £650 Cuticura Stops Itching 


12hp. COUPE, £800 £675 | | And Saves The Hair 
rop Head 


12 h.p. SALOON - £900 £775 |! rf Ps so light touches of Cutcur 
| Ointment, do much to cleanse the i 
8 h.p. 2-SEATER £220 £180 Hike * ee | 











Coats on 
approval. 

Patterns hy 
return. 


Sess. 3058 31, CONDUIT | 


VOYS vores: I 



































} H I irritation, arrest falling hair and I 
Limited New Bond St.) | i s h.p. 4-SEATER £ 1 90 , | promote a hair-growing condition. 
and 2s. 64. 
En ee oe Re we (| | Shp. 2-SEATER £245 £200 | Sct ten ttc tie a 
I Cuticura Soap shaves chout mug. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION | oe aseieces 
8 h.p. 4- i 
“ nf i 
,. THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. | stag’ pn £210 | Culleton’ S ‘Her aldic Office 
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Six Months ae SS All-Weather Side Curtains opening with doors are fitted | Foreign Families. 
i Including Christmas Number... 4 : | as standard. Many detail improvements are included in : Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 
aes hristmas Number... 016 6) both cars, the most interesting of which is probably the i 1 PEDIGREFS ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED. 
CANADA | fact that the lubrication of the 12 h.p. engine has been | | Seals, Rings, Dict, Rook-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 
I Twelve Months (including Christmas ae altered to pressure feed. : __ Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 
es Sdoethe” ae ps re Se Deliveries to Agents are now being effected. Catalogues and full : THE 
{ / Ine tading Christmas Number } . . a pe may be obtained from our Agents throughout the country 1 ermisi BERK 
hree onths Py j an rom 
Including Christmas Number .. . 0170 | } THE ROVER COMPANY, LTD., COVENTRY, Fille 
SLSSWHERS ABROAD. 1 59a, New Oxford Street, London, ’ - 
a aed amiading a F 2 : and Lord Edward Street, Dublin. ! 
Siz Months * - EER ED TOLD a ee nN 
Including Christmas Number ... -. 213 10 
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The KROPP !—there’s a razor for you! 
best shave you’ve had for months ’’—exactly—they all say that. 
Sheffield is proud of the Kropp. n j é 
Kropp. There ’s more than the most. skilled workmanship. 
special cunning, that peculiar knowledge, possessed only by the 
manufacturers. 


Try it—ah! we thought so—* the 
No wonder 
There ’s more than the best steel in the 
There ’s that 
; Kropp 
That ’s what makes the Kropp the outstanding razor that 
shaves so that you hardly know it’s doing it—the razor that it is every 


MY IU AUN 


eee 
HI 


man’s ambition to possess. 





AVON UUN ENN 101 0 


wit 


IMAI 


_KROPP 


~~ _ ALL- BRITISH 





“Age 7 
ie 





Pets ‘ PE ae re Mere hE aa 


PRICES : Black Handle, 10/6 Ivory Handle, 18/= = 


Every Kropp Razor is sold in a Case. = 











From all Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, &c. = 
Send postcard for a copy of “Shaver’s Kit” Booklet No. 28. = 


Wholesale only :—OSBORNE GARRETT & Co., LtTp., LONDON W.1. 












































The PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


The ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 




















ATLANTIC HOUSE .MOORGATE ec2 GOREE. WATER STREET 
& AMERICA HOUSE. COCKSPUR ST.s.wi ; * LIVERPOOL * 
. 
PES NEE Su EE NOY: EGS OS ATE Se a LE 
Also ata MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW, and SOULHAMPTON. 








JULES HUET & CIE, 
NOUVELLE MAISON FONDEE EN 1913, 


Contractors to the French War Office and Admiralty. ' 








STEREOSCOPIC PRISM BINOCULARS 


Highest Optical Grade 


Night and Day 
Observation. 


Theatre, Sport, 
Travel. 


Incomparable Luminosity. 
Extensive Field. 


Fine Stereoscopic Effect. 


Completely Dust and 


Perfect Definition. Waterproof. 





SALE BY ALL LEADING OPTICIANS. 


Wholesale: SOCIETE DES LUNETIERS. 
6, RUE PASTOURELLE, Paris 3° Ar‘ 
56, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Insist on our 
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e 
Never 
Slept ! 


Owing to terrible illness 
of the stomach and 
nerves Mr. John Venman 
never slept for weeks at 
a stretch, but he took 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets and 
was restored to perfect 
health and strength. 








) 
When 
out of ' 
sorts— | 
Benger’s } 
Food. 

) 


REN 





Not ill, but not well. 
Food disagreeing—nerves 
jangled. This is the time 
when a change of diet, a 
rest from the ordinary food 
for a few days, will work 
wonders. 











Benger’s Food gives the 
needful digestive rest with 
complete nourishment. 


You prepare 


Mr. JOHN VENMAN’S 














TUCKEY'S 


TAWNY PORT 


t, Velvety old Wine 

with Delicate Flavour 

THF 1 ANCE? says 
Th 


a 
| 
se 


TUCKEYS 
'AWNY PORT 


Sample Bottle, Post Free 5/6 
Cases Free and Cartiage Pata 


CHAS. TUCKEY & Co., Ltd. 
(E2) 3, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3 











= s 
LLOYD'S 1 tues, - 
THE ORIGINAL E UX ES | S 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 
WITHOUT THE OBR oF Soap WaTeR of BROSH 
Put @ Tube in your Kit Bag 








7) 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and Cowhioos 
GENUINE Furxesie ts printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground 
and bears thie TKADFE MAKK -— 
We bought the business with the recipe trade mark, 
and goodwilifrom the F.xecutrix ofthe late A 5 Lioyd 
The genuine ts now manufactured ONLY at our Factory 
brom all Chemiats, Hairdressers, & 


sons 









Good for 


Wholesale on) R. HOVENDEN and SONS. Ltd 
Neuriti Beotacke Berners Burect. W. and City Koad. E.C / 
euritis 
Indigestion Palpitation ==> ~,. => 
Sleeplessness Kidney Weakness atin. 
Neurasthenia Children's Weakness 





Nerve Pains Nervous Breakdown 


OWN STATEMENT. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL oF MUSIC 


ondon) 





with fresh new milk. It is 
dainty, light and satisfying, 
being the most highly 
nutritious of foods. It soothes 
internal distress, is the food 
most easy toassimilate,and the 
most interesting to prepare. 


‘din Tins by Chemists, 


Benger's Food ts so 
& 8/6. 


prices fi, 1/3, 4/° 

THE BOOKLET OF BENGER’S FOOD 
co tain> dainty recipes which give 
relief from the sameness of milk 
and similar diet. ‘i hese are so light 


as to vive nourishment with diges- 
tive rest. Post free on request from 
BENGER’S FOOD Ltd., Otter Works Manchester. 
New YorK; 90, Beckman St. 
SYDNEY : 117, Pitt St. 

















Mr. John Venman, 10, Sopwell Lane, St ‘T suffered for 


years with stomach pain so severe that it was thought there was a growth. 
A suggested operation was not performed as it was feared I might succumb 
to it, so the trouble continued apparently incurable. 
from the waist down. 
in them. I was still in pain internally and I couldn't sleep, couldn't even 


doze. It was believed I could 
Then warmth came in my legs—soon 


I got out with help of two sticks, the 


and with the first box I could sleep. 
there was feeling, and at last power. 
first time for four years, and now I am back at work as well as ever. 





Sold by Chemists in all parts of the world. Ask for 
Dr. Cassell's Tablets and refuse substitutes 


Tablets 








$ (¢ orporation o 
Albans, says VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, EC. 4 
Princtfal—StR LANDON KuoNALL, F.R.A.M., F.G,5.M 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Fl yn, Gesture, Stage banci Opera, and 
Then it was I lost power Film work. Com Education a ve fe 
ri and £2 128 r vs rair 
My legs turned nearly black and there was no feeling ‘ for Te y Teachers’ Registra 
: ( Aut Halt 1 gins Monday . 
| Prost { sy fi al Centres and Le t 
we rer 4 . Dr l’s Tz . Exa 1s (open to general public) free 
never recover, ‘but I took Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, zaminations ( Ta PUNE IG 

















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 





| Sold everywhere 6° 26 & 46 


Plate Powder 








F. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 
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A Complete List of 


Toilet Series 


GIBBS Dentifrice 7}d., 1/-& | 
GIBBS Dental Cream 7}d.& | 
GIBBS Liquid Dentifrice . . 3 
GIBBS Denture Tablet. . . 1 
GIBBS Special Tooth-brush 
for Children. .. . 
GIBBS Cold Cream Soap . 
GIBBS Cold Cream Shaving 
Soap 9d., 1/-,1/3& 
GIBBS Cold Cream .... 
GIBBS Wind-sifted Talcum 


GIBBS Cold Cream Foam . 


(Vanishing Cream) 
GIBBS Complexion Cream . 
GIBBS Crystallized 


Brilliantine 


i, — 4 ‘i ‘3 a4, 3 : cé : : 
oe aoe a i” ; a oy M ummte— 
ampoo Fowders . bia: ae # : ° 
GIBBS Ambrosial Shaving Pi G-\ Dibbs ° bi 
GIBBS “Kura” Soap ... 3 sie. : 3 | 
For a FREE Sample of ge 
Gibbs Dentifrice 2s ~ es AFTER the 
and the of ‘ : ak on i 


Ivory Castle Fairy Book 
y Castle FairyBoo Gibbs Wind- 


Send 2d. in stamps for . 3 | 
postage and your full * Bi q sifted Talcum 


name and address to a : * 2 Powder. 
D. & W. GIBBS, LIMITED a E. 9 ‘a 
(Dept. D.12), Cold Cream Soap Works 

LONDON, E.1 


Your teeth are Ivory Castles— 
Defend them with 


GIBBS DENTIFRICE | . 
c eieneeieseeremnnestieienidmmnatmamceiacaan OSM OM ASIN 


/; ie H ippy bDatn-time 


ct) 4 , 
CA ad BCA 


) HE couldn’t say so in words When he feels the cold cream 
| —but his happy crows taking away all the tender, 
and gurgles, his fun and __ irritated feeling, making his 
splashing, bear witness to skin glow with soft, sleep- 
Baby’s opinion of awarm bath inviting health, he knows 


with Gibbs Cold Cream Soap. that Gibbs is his best friend. 








99 


» 3 y . — >. = y uo | Cy 2 
et ¥ OU; i JAW y J ud bs eC 
Abundance of cold cream in its composition 


makes Gibbs Cold Cream Soap healing and 
kindly to sensitive skins—safe and _ pleasant 


and beautifying for Baby—and for you. 


D. & W. GIBBS, LTD. 


(Dept. D 12), Cold Cream Soap Works 
LONDON, E. | 











From your Chemist 7d. per Tablet. 1/9 Box of three Tablets 








